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SOME SONGS TRADITIONAL IN THE UNITED STATES.’ 


BY ALBERT H. TOLMAN. 


For some years the writer has been trying to get copies of the 
various songs to be found in this country in oral tradition. Some 
pupils have given friendly assistance, and most of the texts in his 
collection have been obtained by them. The material collected 
falls into four divisions, as follows: I. Older ballads (those in Child); 
II. Modern songs (excluding homiletic ballads and play-party songs) ; 
III. Homiletic ballads; IV. Play-party songs. The present paper 
will be concerned only with the first three of these divisions. 

Under each ballad are indicated all the American copies that have 
appeared in print, so far as these are known to the writer. Some 
recent English texts that are not in Child are also pointed out, but no 
attempt is made to enumerate them all. 

Four American scholars have published check-lists of the songs 
in their collections. These lists give valuable information, both 
positive and negative. A song not in Mr. Barry’s list is sure not to 
be common in New England; one omitted from Professor Shearin’s 
list cannot be common in the Kentucky mountains; one not mentioned 
in the list of Professor Belden can hardly be well known in Missouri; 
one not recorded by Professor Louise Pound is either unknown or 
rare in Nebraska and the Central West. If any ballad treated here 
is in one of these lists, the fact is indicated, unless reference is made 
instead to a published version of that collector.? 

1 [At the suggestion of Professor Tolman I have added a number of notes and reference 
(distinguished by brackets). Since it is obvious that many of the songs and ballads now 
orally current in America have passed through print and owe their circulation in large 
part to broadsides and song-books, numerous citations of such ephemeral publications have 
here been made,—merely, however, as specimens, and with no attempt at exhaustiveness. 
I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Mr. H. L. Koopman, Librarian of Brown 
University, for his kindness in facilitating my use of the recent American broadsides and 
the unrivalled assemblage of American “‘songsters” in the great Harris Collection be- 
longing to that institution.—G.L.K.] 

? Professor Shearin’s Syllabus is published by Transylvania University, Lexington, 
Ky.; Professor Pound’s, by the Nebraska Academy of Sciences. 
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The following modern British collections are cited in this paper by 
title: 


English County Songs, Lucy E. Broadwood and J, A. Fuller Maitland, 
London, 1893. 

English Folk-Songs, Wm. Alexander Barrett, London, n. d., Novello. 

English Minstrelsie, S. Baring-Gould, 8 vols., Edinburgh [1895 +]. (There 
are not many folk-songs in this collection.) 

Folk-Songs from Dorset, H. E. D. Hammond, London, 1908, Novello, 

Folk Songs from Somerset, Cecil J. Sharp and Charles L. Marson, five 
series, London, 1890-99. 

A Garland of Country Song, S. Baring-Gould and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, 
London, 1895, Methuen. 

Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 4 vols., London, 1899-1911. In progress, 

The Minstrelsy of England, Alfred Moffat and Frank Kidson, London, 
1901. (Not many folk-songs are included.) 

Songs of the West, S. Baring-Gould and others, London, 2d ed. 1905, 
Methuen. 

Traditional Tunes, Frank Kidson, Oxford, 1891. 


It is a matter of regret that the airs cannot be printed with the 
texts here given. The present revival of interest in the folk-songs 
in England has come about mainly through a warm appreciation 
of the value of the folk-melodies. But the present collector has 
obtained only a few airs, and he is ignorant of the value of those. 

The texts under Division I are arranged according to the numbers 
in Child’s collection. In the case of any ballad of which a large 
number of American variants have already been published, it seems 
best not to print any text here, unless a copy has some very special 
interest. The texts given under II are placed in the alphabetical 
order of the titles. 

The spelling and punctuation have usually been normalized; but 
the intention has been to retain all words and forms that are expressive 
or characteristic. 

I am deeply grateful to Professor Kittredge for generous help in 
the preparation of this paper, and for his valuable annotations. 


I. OLDER SONGS 
(THOSE IN CHILD'S COLLECTION). 
4. LADY ISABEL AND THE ELF-KNIGHT. 

American texts: Child iii, 496; this Journal, xviii, 132; xix, 232; xxii, 
65, 374; XXili, 374; XXiv, 333, 344; XXvii, 90; xxviii, 148. Barry and Belden 
variants are included above. Shearin lists four variants, p. 7. 

1[Three copies from Virginia have been printed in The Focus (Farmville, Va.), iv, 
161-162, 212-214. The ballad may also be found in the Red, White and Blue Songster 


(New York, [1861]), pp. 212-213, and the American Songster (New York, Cozans), 
pp. 212-214 (both in the Brown University Library).] 
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Recent English texts: Journal of Folk-Song Society, iv, 116; Folk Songs 
from Somerset, No. 84. 

I have two variants, one from Virginia, one from New York. They 
resemble Child’s E version. 


I2. LORD RANDAL. 


American texts: Child i, 163; this Journal, xiii, 115 + (4 variants); 
xvi, 258 + (Barry, 6 v.); xviii, 195 + (Barry, 17 v.), 303; xxii, 376; xxiv, 
345; Modern Language Notes, January, 1902, p. 6; Decennial Publications, 
University of Chicago, 1903, vol. vii, p. 140. See C. Alphonso Smith, 
Musical Quarterly, January, 1916, pp. 5, 19-20; Shearin, p. 7; Pound, 

2 

Recent English texts: Folk Songs from Somerset, Nos. 23, 24; Journal 
of Folk-Song Society, ii, 14 +; iii, 43. A Garland of Country Song, 
No. 38.3 

I have three variants,—from Indiana, Ohio, and Texas. The Indiana 
copy, obtained by Mr. O. B. Sperlin, now of Tacoma, Wash., has such a 
vigorous close, that all the versions in Child seemed to him to end weakly: — 


“Oh, what did you will to your sweetheart, 
Johnnie Ramble my son? 

Oh, what did you will to your sweetheart, 
My own dear little one?” 

“ All hell and damnation, for to parch her soul brown; 
For she is the one that has caused me lie down.” 


46. CAPTAIN WEDDERBURN’S COURTSHIP. 


American texts of No. 46: this Journal, xxiii, 377; xxiv, 335 (Barry). 
Perry Merry Dictum Dominee (Allied to 46). 


This version was obtained from Miss Emma Schrader, Chicago, ‘as 
heard in Chebanse, IIl., about 1880.” Two other texts received agree 
closely. Belden, No. 142. 

Child prints an English version ‘from a manuscript assigned to the 
fifteenth century,” also one that is more modern (i, 415 and mote).4 


1[(Cf. Kidson, Traditional Tunes, pp. 27-29, 172; Gillington, Eight Hampshire Folk 
Songs, p. 4. The ballad is common in recent broadsides: see the following in the Harvard 
College Library,—25242.2, fol. 218 (J. Catmach); 25242.10.5 (5); 25242.11.5, fol. 62 
(Disley, St. Giles); 25242.17, vol. viii, no. 126; 25242.26, fol. G, H (H. Such, no. 279).] 

* [For other American copies see Focus, iii, 397 (December, 1913); iv, 51-52 (February, 
1914); iv, 100 (March, 1914); C. E. Means, Outlook, lxiii, 121 (Sept. 9, 1899).] 

3 [See also Joyce, Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, 1909, pp. 394-395; Eriu, iii, 77; 
Gutch and Peacock, County Folk-Lore, v, 372 (from 8 N. & Q., vi, 427).] 

*[See Mrs. Valentine, Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, No. 304, pp. 171-172; 
[W. A. Wheeler], Mother Goose’s Melodies, New York, 1877, pp. 53, 82-83; Folk-Lore 
Journal, 1885, iii, pp. 272-273; Miss M. H. Mason, Nursery Rhymes & Country Songs 
[1878], pp. 23-25 (2 copies); Baring-Gould, A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes, No. 
64, pp. 78-79 (cf. pp. 157-158); Crane, Baby’s Bouquet.] 
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1. I had four brothers over the sea; 
Perry merry dictum dominee; 
And they each sent a present unto me. 
Partum quartum pere dicentum, 
Perry merry dictum dominee. 


2. The first sent me cherries without any stones; 
Perry, etc. 
The second sent a chicken without any bones. 
Partum, etc. 


3. The third sent a blanket that had no thread; 
The fourth sent a book that could not be read. 


4. When the cherries are in blossom, they have no stones; 
When the chicken’s in the egg, it has no bones. 


. When the blanket’s in the fleece, it has no thread; 
Perry merry dictum dominee; 
When the book’s in the press, it cannot be read. 
Partum quartum pere dicentum, 
Perry merry dictum dominee. 


on 


49. THE TWA BROTHERS. 


American texts: Child, i, 443; this Journal, xxvi, 361. Shearin lists 
a variant called ‘Little Willie.” Pound, p. to. 

The following version is from O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma, Wash. It was 
learned in 1884 from William Costlow, near Kokomo, Ind., who “said that 
it was a true story, for he knew of some one who knew the family in which 
it occurred.” 


I. Two little boys a-going to school, 
Two little boys they be, 
Two little boys a-going to school, 
To learn their A B C. 


2. One says, “ Johnnie, will you toss a ball? 
Or will you throw a stone? 
Or will you wrastle along with me, 
As we are going home?” 


3. “Ohno,” says Johnnie, “I'll not toss a ball, 
Nor either throw a stone, 
But I will wrastle along with you, 
As we are going home.” 


4. So they wrastled up and they wrastled down, 
And they wrastled all around; 
A little pen-knife ran in Johnnie’s heart, 
Which gave a deadly wound. 


5. “Oh, pick me up, my dearest little brother, 
And carry me to yonder tree; 
There I may lie, there I may die; 
Contented I shall be.”’ 





Pe 


- 
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73. LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET. 


American texts: Child iii, 509; this Journal, xviii, 128 (Barry, 2 variants); 
xix, 235 (Belden, 4 v.); xx, 254; xxviii, 152; Decennial Publications Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1903, vol. vii, 140. Shearin lists 3 variants, p. 8. 
Pound, p. 11.7 

An English variant with various tunes is in the Journal of Folk-Song 
Society, ii, 105.” 

I have two copies from Virginia, two from Indiana, and one incomplete 
copy derived from Pennsylvania. It seems best to print here only the 
last of these. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Elendar. 


The only American version of this ballad in Child (reprinted from 
the Folk-Lore Journal, vii, 33, 1889) was taken “from the singing of a 
Virginian nurse-maid.” Child speaks of ‘“‘its amusing perversions.” 
The most important perversion is the giving to “fair Ellinter’’ both 
the wealth and the beauty, so that ‘‘Lord Thomas” has no reason 
for choosing the brown girl, and his mother no reason for advising it. 
The following fragment shows that this form of the story had some 
currency. The fragment was obtained from Mrs. Deborah Stone, 
Winfield, Kan., in 1897. She learned it about 1840 from a school- 
teacher from Pennsylvania. 


1. Lord Thomas he was a bold biler, sir, 
A biler, sir, was he; 
Fair Elendar being an accomplished young lady, 
Lord Thomas he loved her dearly, dearly, 
Lord Thomas he loved her dearly. 


2. ‘‘Go read me a riddle, dear mother,” said he, 
“Go riddle it all in wool; 
It’s whether I’ll make fair Elendar my bride, 
Or bring me the brown girl home, home, home, 
Or bring me the brown girl home.” 


3. ‘‘Fair Elendar she has houses and lands, 
The brown girl she has none; 
Before I'll be bothered with such a great peasant, 
Go bring me the brown girl home, home, home, 
Go bring me the brown girl home.” 


1[Other American texts are printed in Forget Me Not Songster (New York, Nafis & 
Cornish), p. 236; Outlook, Ixiii, 120 (Sept. 9, 1899); Berea Quarterly, vol. ix, no. 3, 
pp. 10-11 (April, 1905); Focus, iii, 204-206 (May, 1913); iv, 162 (April, 1914).] 

*(See also Leather, Folk-Lore of Herefordshire, 1912, pp. 200-202. The Harvard 
College Library has several broadside copies: 25242.5.5 (169); 25242.11.5, fol. 5; 25242.17, 
vol. viii, no. 127 (Catnach), vol. ix, no. 237 (Bebbington, Manchester), and probably 
others.] 
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74- FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM. 


American texts: Child, v, 293; this Journal, xix, 281 (Belden); xxiii, 381; 
xxviii, 154. Shearin lists four variants, p. 8. C. Alphonso Smith prints 
two melodies, Musical Quarterly, January, 1916, p. 18. 

English texts: Journal of Folk-Song Society, ii, 289; iii, 64; Hammond, 
Folk-Songs from Dorset, p. 31. 


I mention this ballad only to call attention to an excellent version 
from Kentucky which Mr. Julian Ralph brings into a short story, 
“The Transformation of Em Durham,” in ‘“‘ Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine,” July, 1903, p. 272. 


75. LORD LOVEL. 


American texts: this Journal, xviii, 291 (Barry, 2 variants); xix, 283 
(Belden, 2 v.). See C. Alphonso Smith, Musical Quarterly, January, 1916, 
p- 5. Shearin lists one text, p. 8, ‘‘Lord Lovely.’”’ One is reported by 
Child, v, 294. Pound, p. 9. 

I have two variants,— one from Virginia; one, ‘‘ Lord Lover,” from Ohio. 


84. BONNY BARBARA ALLEN. 


American texts: this Journal, vi, 132; xix, 285 (Belden, 6 variants); 
XX, 150; xxii, 63; xxviii, 144 (2 v.; in the second, ‘‘ Barbry Allen”’ is a man). 
C. Alphonso Smith, Musical Quarterly, January, 1916, pp. 4, 12-14, 20-21. 
Shearin lists six variants, p. 8. Barry, some years ago, had ‘six melodies,” 
certainly representing a numberof texts. Pound, p. 92 


1[A Virginian copy is given in The Focus, iv, 215-216 (May, 1914). The ballad has 
often been printed in America: for example, in The New Song Book (Hartford, Conn., 
1836), pp. 20-21; The Singer’s Own Book (Woodstock, Vt., 1838), p. 9; The New Pocket 
Song Book (New York, Leavitt & Allen [ca. 1860]), p. 20; Beadle’s Dime Songs of the 
Olden Time (New York, copyright, 1863), pp. 13-14; Guiding Star Songster (New York, 
copyright, 1865), pp. 84-85; New York, broadside ca. 1855, J. Andrews, list 4, no. 84; 
New York, broadside ca. 1860, H.de Marsan. There are five MS. American copies among 
the Child MSS. in the Harvard College Library. For specimens of recent English broad- 
side texts see (in the same library) Child Broadsides, Such, no. 253; 25242.17, vol. ix, no. 12 
(Manchester, Bebbington). Cf. Davidson’s Universal Melodist, i, 148; 11 N. & Q., 
Vv, II5, 171, 217, 296; Sarah Hewett, Nummits and Crummits, 1900, pp. 188-190. For 
the comic version ‘“‘as sung by Sam Cowel”’ see broadside in Harvard College Library 
25242.28.] 

2 [For other American texts from singing or recitation see Harper’s Magazine, June, 
1888; University of Virginia Magazine, April, 1913, pp. 329-335; Focus, iii. 445-447 
(January, 1914), iv, 101-102 (March, 1914), 160-161 (April, 1914). Most of the texts of 
this ballad current in the United States have undoubtedly passed through print. Ex- 
amples of printed American copies are: The Southern Warbler, Charleston, S.C., 1845, 
pp. 275-276; The Virginia Warbler, Richmond, 1845, pp. 275-276; The Pearl Songster, 
N.Y., C. P. Huestis, 1846, pp. 104-106; Forget Me Not Songster, N.Y., Nafis & Cornish, 
p. 142; Forget-Me-Not Songster, Philadelphia, Turner & Fisher, pp. 129-130; Beadle’s 
Dime Songs of the Olden Time, N. Y., copyright 1863, pp. 38-40; broadside, N.Y., H. J. 
Wehman, no. 395, as late as 1880 (Harvard College Library, 25241.29). Examples of 
recent English broadsides (same library) are: (1) 25242.17, vol. v, no. 112, probably Cad- 
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English texts: Folk Songs from Somerset, No. 22; Journal of the Folk- 
Song Society, i, 111, 265-267; ii, 15 +; Minstrelsy of England, p. 132. 

The rose-and-brier conclusion is common in the texts of this song, though 
somewhat inappropriate. 

I have four texts, — one each from Virginia and Illinois, and two from 
Indiana. The first of these is printed below.' 


Barbara Ellen. 


The following text comes through Miss Emma F. Pope, Petersburg, 
Va., from Mrs. Eubank, Ashland, Va. Taken down by her grand- 


daughter. 
The triple parallelism with climax in stanzas 3-5 is noteworthy. 


1. ‘‘In Scotland was I bred and born; 
In Yorkshire was my dwelling; 
And there I fell in love with a pretty fair maid, 
And her name was Barbara Ellen. 


2. “‘I sent a boy down to her house, 
To the house that she did dwell in; 
I sent him to her father’s house. 
Her name was Barbara Ellen.”’? 


3. “‘Look up, look up at my bed-head, 
You'll see a napkin hanging; 
In that you'll find a gold watch and chain, 
And that’s for Barbara Ellen. 


4. “Look down, look down at my bed-foot, 
You'll see a trunk a-standing; 
It’s full of gold and jewelry, 
And that’s for Barbara Ellen. 


5. ‘‘Look down, look down at my bed-side, 
You'll see a bowl o’erflowing; 
And in that bowl there’s my heart’s blood, 
That’s shed for Barbara Ellen.” 


6. So slowly she put on her clothes; 
So slowly she went walking; 

So slowly, as she crossed the field, 
She met the corpse a-coming. 


man (equivalent to Child’s A); (2) same, vol. v, no. 163, Catnach (a later form of 
Child’s B); (3) same, vol. ix, no. 201, Bebbington, Manchester (same text as 1); (4) 
same, vol. xii, no. 53 = Child Broadsides, Such, no. 208 (same textas 2). The broadside 
formerly belonging to Percy (Child’s Bc) is 25245.36, vol. i, fol. 12.] 

1[This resembles in some respects the version in Buchan’s MSS. and Motherwell’s 
MS. reported by Child, ii, 276, but is very different.] 

? There seems to be an omission between stanzas 2 and 3, though none is indicated in 
the type-written copy before me. 
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7. ‘Oh, lay him down, oh, lay him down, 
That I may gaze upon him.” 
The more she gazed, and still she gazed, 
She could not keep from smiling. 


8. The young men cried out, ‘‘Oh fie! for shame 
Hard-hearted Barbara Ellen! 
There’s many a wealthy squire died 
For cruel Barbara Ellen.” 


g. She went down into yonder vale; 
She could hear the dead-bell’s knelling 
And every toll it seemed to say, 
“‘Hard-hearted Barbara Ellen!”’ 


10. “Oh, father, father! dig my grave, 
And dig it deep and narrow; 
For a young man died for me to-day, 
I'll die for him to-morrow.” 


11. On the one was buried a red rose bud, 
[On] the other, a sweet brier; 
And they grew and they grew to the church-steeple top, 
Till they could grow no higher. 
There they twined in a true-lover’s knot, 
For all true lovers to admire. 


93. LAMKIN. 


American texts: Child, v, 295; we learn about another American variant 
at iii, 515; this Journal, xiii, 117. 
English texts: Journal of Folk-Song Society, i, 212; ii, 111.3 


False Lambkin. 


This version was obtained through Miss Mary O. Eddy from Miss 
Jane Goon, both of Perrysville, O. It is the only full American 
version that I know of.? 


1. False Lambkin was a mason, 

As good as ever laid stone; 

He built Lord Arnold’s castle, 
And the Lord paid him none. 


2. False Lambkin he swore 
That revenged he would be 
On Lord Arnold’s castle, 
Or on his family. 


1[Also Leather, Folk-Lore of Herefordshire, 1912, pp. 199-200. ‘‘Lamkin” occurs 
among broadsides issued by Pitts (Harvard College, 25242.2, fol. 162; cf. 25242.7, Pp. 55» 
and 25242.25, p. 52).] 

2A version from Michigan in the MS. collection of Mr. Bertrand L. Jones closely re- 
sembles this text. Mr. Jones prints the first stanza of his copy in the Kalamazoo Normal 
Record, May, 1914 (Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo).] 
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3- 


II. 


13. 


Said the Lord to his Lady, 
“T’m going from home; 

And what would you do, 
If False Lambkin should come?” 


. “Oh, I fear not False Lambkin, 


Nor more of his kind; 
For I'll keep my doors fastened, 
And my windows pinned in.” 


. So she kept her doors fastened, 


And her windows pinned in, 
All except one kitchen window, 
Where Lambkin came in. 


. “Oh, where is Lord Arnold? 


Is he not at home?” 
“No; he[’s] gone to old Ireland 
To. see his dear son.” 


. “Oh, where is his Lady? 


Has she gone along?” 
“No; she’s in her chamber, 
Where no man can get in.” 


. “Oh, what shall I do, 


That I may get in?” 
‘““You must pierce this little babe’s heart 
With your silver bodkin.” 


. So he pierced the little babe’s heart, 


Till the blood did spin 
Out into the cradle. 
So falsely she did sing: 


. “Oh, hushy-by baby. 


Oh, what aileth thee? 
Come down, loving mistress; 
Oh, come down and see.” 


“Oh, how can I come down 
So late in the night, 

When there is no moon a-shining, 
Nor stars to give light?” 


“Oh, your [you’ve?] seven bright lanterns, 
As bright as the sun. 

Come down, loving mistress; 
Oh, come down by one.” 


She had not advanced 
But steps two or three, 
Till she spied False Lambkin 
A-standing close by. 
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14. “Oh, spare me, False Lambkin; 
And I will go back, 
And get you all the money 
You can carry in your sack.”’ 


15. “I want none of your money, 
Nor nothing that I know, 
That will spare this bright sword 
From your neck white as snow.” 


16. ‘‘Oh, spare me, False Lambkin; 
Oh, spare me one hour; 
And I'll call down daughter Betsey, 
The queen of the bower.” 


17. “Go, call down daughter Betsey, 
So neat and so clean, 
To hold the silver basin 
To catch your blood in.” 


18. ‘‘Daughter Betsey, stay up 
In your chamber so high, 
Till you see your dear father 
In a ship sailing nigh.”’ 


19. Daughter Betsey staid up 
In her chamber so high, 
Till she saw her dear father 
In a ship sailing nigh. 


20. When Lord Arnold came to the castle 
And opened the door, 
He saw his companion 
Lying dead on the floor. 


21. False Lambkin was hung 
On a gallows so high; 
And the false nurse was burnt 
To a stake standing by. 


155. SIR HUGH, OR, THE JEW’S DAUGHTER. 


American texts: G, H, and N in Child were obtained in the United States; 
H. E. K[rebhiel] printed three variants with the music in the N. Y. Tribune, 
Sunday, Aug. 17, 1902 (one reprinted in this Journal, xv, 195); this Journal, 
xix, 293 (Belden, 2 variants); The University of Virginia Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1912, p. 115; C. Alphonso Smith, Musical Quarterly, January, 1916, 
15-16 (3 melodies and the text last indicated). Shearin lists 2 variants, p. 8.' 

English texts: Folk Songs from Somerset, No. 68; Journal of Folk-Song 
Society, i, 264.7 

1[A text in The Focus, iii, 396-397, 399 (December, 1913), is closely related to that 
printed below.] 

? (Baring-Gould, A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes, 1895, no. 76, pp. 92-95; 
Gutch and Peacock, County Folk-Lore, v, 382, 384-386.] 
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[The Jewish Lady.] 


This version came through Mrs. Pearl H. Bartholomew from Mrs. Flo 
Keller, both of Warren, Ind. 


I. 


It rained a mist, it rained a mist, 
It rained all over the land; 

Till all the boys throughout the town 
Went out to toss their ball, ball, ball, 
Went out to toss their ball. 


. At first they tossed their ball too high, 


And then again too low, 

Till over in the Jewish garden it fell, 
Where no one was darst to go, go, go, 
Where no one was darst to go. 


. Out came a Jewish lady, 


All dressed so gay and fine. 

“Come in, my pretty little boy,” she said, 
“And you shall have your ball, ball, ball, 
And you shall have your ball.” 


. At first she showed him a yellow apple dish,! 


And a gay gold ring, 

And then a cherry as red as blood, 
To entice this little boy in, in, in, 
To entice this little boy in. 


. She took him by his little white hand, 


And led him through the hall, 

And then unto a cellar so deep, 
Where no one could hear him lament, lament, 
Where no one could hear him lament. 


. “If any my playmates should call for me, 


You may tell them that I’m asleep; 
But if my mother should call for me, 
You may tell her that I am dead, 
And buried with a prayer-book at my feet, 
And a bible at my head, head, head, 
And a bible at my head.” 


{Mr. S. M. Clement gave me the following copy in March, 1914, 
with this note: ‘‘The following ballad was taken down by me, exactly 
as sung by Mr. Ludlow S. Bull (Yale, 1907). He told me, when he 
gave me the words, that he had never seen them in print, but that 
his mother had often sung them to him when he was a child. She 
in turn had heard them sung to her by her mother. I think the 
family lived in Connecticut originally.”—G. L. K.] 


1 Or dish apple. 
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[The Jew’s Maiden.] 


1. There was a little boy, 
Who tossed his ball so high; 
There was a little boy, 
Who tossed his ball so low; 


2. He tossed his ball so low, 
He tossed his ball so high, 
He tossed it into a merry Jew’s garden, 
Where all the Jews do lie. 


3. Then out came a merry Jew’s maiden, 
All dressed up in green; 
‘“‘Come here, come here, my little boy, 
And fetch your ball again.’ 


4. She enticed him with an apple, 
She enticed him with a pear, 
She enticed him with a cherry red, 
And so she enticed him there. 


5. She led him through the garden, 

She led him through the hall, 

She led him through the kitchen, 
Amid the servants all. 


6. She sat him on a chair of gold 
And gave him sugar sweet; 
She laid him on the dresser 
And killed him like a sheep. 


. She took him to the bedroom 
And laid him on the bed; 
She put a bible at his feet 
And a prayer-book at his head. 


“I 


8. She put a prayer-book at his head 
And a bible at his feet; 

And all the people that passed by 

Thought the little boy was asleep. 





274. OUR GOODMAN.! 


An American text was printed by Mr. Barry in this Journal, xviii, 294. 
C. Alphonso Smith, Musical Quarterly, January, 1916, pp. 4, 16-18 (3 melo- 
dies and a fragment). 


1 [The currency of one or another form of the ballad in print must have been consider- 
able. In modern broadsides it is called ‘‘The Unhappy Couple” (Harvard College 
Library, 25242.4, vol. i, p. 98, C. Croshaw, York; same in 25242.24, p. 93) or “‘ The Merry 
Cuckold and Kind Wife” (see Harvard 25243.3, fol. 117). Cf. Robert Ford, Vagabond 
Songs and Ballads of Scotland, ii, 31-36 (with mention of ‘‘Cousin Mackintosh"). Cf. 
John Galt, The Entail, ch. 72 (Works ed. Meldrum, Edinb., 1895, iii, 119): ‘‘ As blin’ as 
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A noteworthy English version is No. 30, ‘‘Old Witchet,” in Songs of the 
West (Devon and Cornwall), collected by S. Baring-Gould and others, 


2d ed., 1905, Methuen. 
I have a text taken down in Kansas from a Mrs. Ferguson, who was 


born in Scotland. 
II. MODERN SONGS 
(EXCLUDING HOMILETIC BALLADS AND PLAY-PARTY SONGS). 


Most of the ballads in this division of the paper are believed to be 
of British origin. Usually the existence of one or more British texts 
makes the fact certain, regardless of internal evidence. But the 
following songs, printed in full or commented upon in this section, 
are supposed to have originated in America, presumably in the United 
States: — 


Jesse James. An Old Man Came to See Me (?) 
The Lazy Man. Springfield Mountain. 
The Little Family (?) Young Charlotte. 


McAfee’s Confession. 


BALLAD OF THE THREE. 


In Miss Pound’s list, p. 77. 

This ballad is given as sung by Benjamin Crisler, deceased, to his 
children from fifty-five to seventy years ago. Mr. Crisler was born 
in Boone County, Kentucky. “The last verse, entirely forgotten, 
explained how the three could have been saved if they had been able 
to sing.’’! 

This text was contributed by Miss Marietta Crisler, 2976 So. Park 
Avenue, Chicago. 


the silly blind bodie that his wife gart believe her gallant’s horse was a milch cow sent frae 
her minny.”’ As to the currency of the ballad in New England, see Whittier’s essay 
“Yankee Gypsies,’’ in which “a wandering Scotchman” sings part of it. The piece 
printed by Child (v, 95), ‘‘ 'Twas on Christmas Day,’’ was further developed as a combined 
song and recitation by E. J. B. Box, and his version (‘‘Christmas Nuptials; or, Matri- 
monial Discipline’) is given (with an illustration by Cruikshank) in Davidson’s Uni- 
versal Melodist, Lond., 1834, iii, 65.] 

1 (There never was any such last stanza as that which Professor Tolman’s informant says 
was forgotten. The text is merely an imperfect copy of a song once very familiar to 
college men and others. Its familiarity is oddly attested by the fact that the student song 
“Gin Sling” is to be sung to the tune of ‘‘Good Old Colony Times” according to Henry 
Randall White, Carmina Collegensia, Boston, cop. 1868, p. 24. For the correct text of 
“Good O. C. Times’’ see Edward W. White, The Boston Melodeon, vol. ii, cop. 1852, 
pp. 207-208. An English version is given by Sarah Hewett (‘‘ The Devil and the Tailor”’), 
in Nummits and Crummits, Devonshire Customs, Characters, and Folk-Lore, 1900, 
p. 218 (it begins, ‘‘’Twas in King Henry’s time’’).] 
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1. In the good old colony times, 
When we were under the king, 
Three roguish chaps fell into mishaps, 
Because they could not sing, 
Because they could not sing. 
Three roguish chaps fell into mishaps, 
Because they could not sing. 


2. And one he was a miller, 
And one he was a weaver, 
And one he was a little tailor; 
Three roguish chaps together, 
Three roguish chaps together. 
And one he was a little tailor; 
Three roguish chaps together. 


3. The miller he stole flour, 
The weaver he stole yarn, 
And the little tailor he stole broadcloth, 
To keep the three rogues warm, 
To keep the three rogues warm. 
And the little tailor he stole broadcloth, 
To keep the three rogues warm. 


4. The miller was drowned in his flour; 
The weaver was hung in his yarn; 
And the sheriff got his paw on the little tailor, 
With his broadcloth under his arm, 
With his broadcloth under his arm. 
And the sheriff got his paw on the little tailor, 
With his broadcloth under his arm. 


THE BRAMBLE BRIAR.! 


American texts: this Journal, xx, 258; Belden, The Sewanee Review, 
April, 1911; Shearin, The Sewanee Review, July, 1911. Barry, No. 49. 

English texts: a broadside in Belden’s article (above); Journal of the Folk- 
Song Society, ii, 42; Folk Songs from Somerset, No. 12. 

I have a not very lucid copy from Ohio, of which I print only the opening 
stanza. 


1[An H. J. Wehman broadside, no. 768, New York, is in the Harvard College Library.] 

2 [The general resemblance to Decameron, iv, 5 (Keats’s“‘ Isabella”) is obvious, but it is 
doubtful if there is any historical connection, for the song lacks the real point of the story 
(see this Journal, xx, 258). ‘“‘The Constant Farmer’s Son” is also in Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society, i, 160-161, and in Miss Broadwood, Engiish Traditional Songs and 
Carols, 1908, pp. 28-29 (cf. p. 116); see Songs of the West, iv, p. xxxiii. Harvard College 
has several broadsides of ‘‘ The Constant Farmer’s Son:"’—25242.11.5, fol. 110 (duplicate 
in 25242.17, vol. vii, no. 86); 25242.17, vol. ii, no. 167 (Forth, Printer, Pocklington; 
duplicate in vol. iv, no. 211); vol. iv, no. 58 (J. Gilbert, Newcastle); vol. v, no. 32 (J. 
Cadman, Manchester, no. 415); vol. vii, no. 46; vol. xii, no. 140 (H. Such, no. 295), and 
probably others.] 
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In portly town there lived a merchant, 
Who had two sons and a daughter fair, 

And a prentice fond from a far intender, 
Who plowed the victories all over the main. 


THE BUTCHER’S BOY. 


The following was obtained by Miss Mary O. Eddy from Miss Jane 
Goon, both of Perrysville, O. Shearin’s text (p. 24) lays the scene in New 
York; Barry’s (No. 41), “in London city;” Belden’s (No. 21), as here, 
Pound, p. 18.1 

There is an English version in the Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 
ji, 159. It seems strange that this should begin, “In Jessie’s city, oh, 
there did dwell.” 


1. New Jersey cit[y] where I did dwell, 
A butcher’s boy I loved so well; 
He courted me my heart away, 
And then with me he would not stay. 


2. There is a man in this same town, 
Where my love goes and sits him down, 
And there he takes strange girls on his knee, 
And tells to them what he did to me. 


3. It’s grief and pain to tell you why: 
Because they had more gold than I. 
But in time of need she will be as poor as I. 


4. I went upstairs to make my bed, 
And nothing to my mother said. 
My mother she came up to me; 
“Oh, what[’s] the matter, my daughter dear?”’ 


5. O mother dear, it’s, don’t you know, 
It’s grief and pain and sorrow, woe. 
Go get me a chair to sit me on, 

A pen and ink to write it down; 
And every line she dropped a tear, 
Calling home her Willie dear. 


6. And when her father he came home, 
He says: “‘Where’s my daughter gone?” 
He went up stairs, the door he broke; 
And there she hung upon a rope. 


. He took his knife and cut her down, 
And in her breast these words he found: 
“‘Oh! what a silly maid was I, 

To hang myself for a butcher’s boy! 


“J 


1 [Barry prints the tune in this Journal, xxii, 78. See also Belden, this Journal, xxv, 13. 
A Virginian version of the words was published by Mr. W. H. Babcock in Folk-Lore, 
vii, 32.) 
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8. ‘‘Go dig my grave both wide and deep, 
Place marble stone at my head and feet, 
And on my breast a turtle dove, 

To show this world that I died for love.” ! 


(‘The Butcher Boy,” almost word for word identical with the text 
here printed, is found in an American broadside of about 1860 (H. de 
Marsan, New York, Harvard College, 25242.5.5 [138]). It was 
No. 8 in de Marsan’s list No. 7,? and also in a New York broadside 
of 1880-90 (‘Henry J. Wehman, Song Publisher,’’ No. 302, Harvard 
College, 25241.29). The same piece is in “Journal of Folk-Song 
Society,” 1, 159-160. For the last four stanzas see “Early, Early all 
in the Spring” (“ Journal of Folk-Song Society,” 11, 293-294). 

The piece appears to be an amalgamation of “The Squire’s 
Daughter ’’® (also known as “‘ The Cruel Father, or, Deceived Maid”’ *) 
with “There is an Alehouse in Yonder Town” (well known as a 
student song in this country under the title “There is a Tavern in 
the Town’”’).5 

An absurdly confused (but quite singable) piece, “The Rambling 
Boy,” ® concludes as follows: — 


My father coming home at night, 
And asked for his heart’s delight, 
He ran up stairs the door he broke 
And found her hanging in a rope. 


He took a knife and cut her down, 
And in her bosom a note was found, 
Dig me a grave both wide and deep, 
And a marble stone to cover it.”] 


1 These last four lines also conclude other English songs. See Journal of Folk-Song 
Society, ii, 158-159; iii, 188. 

2 The Brown University collection of Andrews and de Marsan broadsides has the list, 
from which the number can be ascertained. 

3 [Early nineteenth-century English broadside in Harvard College Library, 25242.5.5 
(147), no. 7 (““‘W. Shelmerdine & Co. Printers, Manchester”’).] 

4 [Early nineteenth-century slip in Harvard College Library, 25242.2, fol. 65.] 

5 [Journal of the Folk-Song Society, i, 252-253; ii, 168-169; Leather, Folk-Lore of Here- 
fordshire, pp. 205-206 (‘‘A Brisk Young Sailor’’); cf. Kidson, Traditional Tunes, pp. 44- 
46; Broadwood, Traditional Songs, pp. 92-95.] 

6 (Pitt’s broadside (Harvard College Library, 25242.2, fol. 120); cf. ‘I am a Rover” 
(Kidson, pp. 147-148). For the last stanza of ‘‘The Butcher Boy” see also Journal of 
the Folk-Song Society, ii, 158; iii, 188.] 

7 [Cf. a somewhat similar stanza (6) in ‘‘ The Sailor’s Tragedy” (this Journal, xxvi, 177). 
To the references there given add: The Universal Songster, London, 1834, ii, 273; The 
Lover's Harmony, London, (ca. 1840), p. 278; Gavin Greig, Folk-Song of the North-East, 
Peterhead, 1914, no. cxxx.] 





it 
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COMMON BILL.! 


A fuller version is given in ‘‘ English County Songs,”’ p. 52. A text 
in this Journal, xxviii, 173. Perhaps named by Shearin, p. 29. Pound, 
p.61. Obtained by Mrs. Pearl H. Bartholomew from Mrs. E. A. Thurs- 
ton, both of Warren, Ind. 


1. I will tell you of a fellow, 
Of a fellow I have seen, 

Who is not only a little verdant, 
But is altogether green. 


2. And his name it isn’t charming, 
For it’s only Common Bill; 
And he wishes me to wed him, 
But I hardly think I will. 


3. He was here last night to see me, 
And he made so long a stay, 
I began to think the blockhead 
Never meant to go away. 


4. While the tears the creature wasted 
Were enough to turn a mill, 
As he begged me to accept him; 
But I hardly think I will. 


5. I am sure I wouldn’t choose him; 
But the very deuce is in it; 
He says, if I refuse him, 
That he couldn’t live a minute. 


6. And you know the blessed Bible 
Plainly says we must not kill; 
So I have thought the matter over, 
And I rather think I will. 


DOG AND GUN.? 
Cited under this title in Barry, No. 38, and in Belden, No. 45 


1 (There is a sort of counterpart (imitated from this piece) entitled “‘I hardly think I 
can,” in which a man speaks (N. Y. broadside, H. de Marsan, ca. 1863, list 16, no. 48 
(Brown University).] 

2[Also known as ‘“‘The Golden Glove” and ‘“‘The Squire of Tamworth.”’ Often 
printed: see Vocal Library, p. 571; Dixon, Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the 
Peasantry of England, Percy Society, 1846, pp. 106-108; same, as issued by Robert Bell, 
1857, pp. 70-72, and later (under the title of Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of 
England), pp. 70-72; Christie, Traditional Ballad Airs, ii, 114-115; Burne, Shrop- 
shire Folk-Lore, pp. 552-553; Addy, Household Tales, etc., pp. 146-147 (re- 
printed thence in County Folk-Lore, vi, 182-183); garland in a collection formerly 
belonging to Heber, Harvard College, 25252.6, no. 14 (“‘ The Golden Glove’s Garland .. . 
Licen[s]ed and Entered according to Order’’); Garland, Harvard College, 25276.19, vol. iv, 
nos. r and ro (‘Five Favourite Songs. Glasgow: Printed for the Booksellers’’); broadsides, 


VOL. XXIX.—NO. 112.—12. 
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(cf. this Journal, xxv, 12).!. The title in Shearin, p. 11, is “The 
Golden Glove.” 

An English text is in “Traditional Tunes,” p. 49. The song “has 
been much sung in all parts of the country.” 

The present text was obtained for me from Mrs. Deborah Stone, 
Winfield, Kan., in 1897. It was learned by her in Pennsylvania 
in 1842. 


. The wealthy young squire of Yarmouth of late, 
He courted a fair lady of very great estate; 
And for to be married it was their intent; 

Their friends and relations had gave their consent. 
And for to be married it was their intent; 
Their friends and relations had gave their consent. 


. The day was appointed the wedding to be; 
They called a young farmer to give her away. 
But instead of being married she took to her bed, 
The thoughts of the farmer still run in her head. 
But instead, etc. 


3. The thoughts of the farmer run so in her mind, 
And the way for to get him she quickly did find; 
Both waistcoat and breeches this lady put on, 
And away she went a-hunting with her dog and gun. 


. She hunted all around where the farmer did dwell, 
For ‘twas all in her heart that she loved him so well. 
She often did fire, but nothing could kill; 

Till at length the young farmer came into the field. 


5. “Why ain’t you at the wedding?”’ this lady she cried, 
“To wait upon the squire and hand him his bride?”’ 
“Well, now,” says the farmer, “if the truth I must tell, 
I can’t give her away, for I love her too well.” 


. ‘Supposing this lady would grant you her love, 
And supposing the squire your ruin would prove?” 
““Well,”’ said the farmer, ‘‘I’d take sword in hand, 
And by honor I would gain her, my life at his command.” 


. It pleased this lady to see him so bold; 
She gave him a glove that was garnished with gold. 
She said that she had found it as she came along, 
As she was a-hunting with her dog and gun. 


Harvard College—25242.17, vol. iii, no. 128 (Forth, Pocklington); vol. iv, no. 115 (John 
Gilbert, Newcastle-on-Tyne); vol. v, no. 52 (J. Cadman, Manchester); vol. vii, no. 15 
(J. Catnach); vol. ix, no. 71 (John O. Bebbington, Manchester); vol. xii, no. 11 (H. Such).} 

1{An American broadside of the early nineteenth century isin the Harvard College 
Library, 25242.5.10 (211). Ihave a New England copy (in MS.) the oral tradition of which 
reaches to a date before 1823.] 
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8. This lady went home with her heart full of love, 
And gave out a proclamation that she’d lest her glove; 
‘“‘ And the man that will find it and bring it to me, 
Oh, the man that will find it, his bride I will be.” 


g. It pleased this farmer to hear all the news; 
Straightway to this lady the farmer he goes, 
Saying, ‘‘ Dear honored lady, I’ve picked up your glove; 
And will you be pleased to grant me your love?” 


10. “It’s already granted,”’ this lady she cried; 
“T love the sweet breath of the farmer,” she replied; 
“T’ll be mistress of his dairy and milker of his cows, 
While my jolly young farmer goes whistling to his plows. 
I’ll be mistress,’’ etc. 


Barry prints only the following couplet: 


Then after she was married, she told of the fun, 
How she hunted the farmer with her dog and gun. 


FATHER GRUMBLE. 


This title is given by Miss Pound to her text in this Journal, xxv1, 
365-366. See full information there given by Professor Kittredge.! 
No. 50 in Belden, ‘Darby and Joan,” is this story. 


(a) [The Old Man.] 


This version was written down recently by Mr. Jos. B. Tree, Rich- 
mond, Va., when eighty-seven years of age. It was obtained by 
Miss Emma F. Pope, Petersburg, Va. 


1. There was an old man who lived in the woods, 
And that you will plainly see, 
Who said he could do more work in a day 
Than his wife could do in three. 


2. ‘Very well,” the old woman said, 
Pre ines i arn and will allow; 
And you must stay at home to-day 
While I will follow the plow. 


3. “You must milk the brindle cow, 
For fear she will go dry; 

And you must feed the little pigs 
That run within the sty. 


1[Add: Robert Ford, Song Histories, 1900, pp. 39 ff. (discussion). For a Devonshire 
version see Sarah Hewett, Nummits and Crummits, 1900, pp. 200-201. A Scottish version 
(substantially A. Cunningham's) is printed in Delaney’s Scotch Song Book No. I, p. 22 
(N. Y.).] 
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. “And you must watch the speckled hen, 
For fear she will lay astray; 
And you must wind the spool of yarn 
That I spun yesterday.” 


. The old woman took the stick in her hand, 
And went to follow the plow; 
The old man took the pail in his hand, 
And went to milk the cow. 


. “So, Jinny; ho, Jinny; 
Prithee, good cow stand still. 
I declare, if I milk thee again, 
’Twill be sorely against my will.” 


. But Jinny winced, and Jinny flinched, 
And Jinny shook her nose, 
And gave the old man a kick in the face, 
And the blood ran down to his toes. 


. He went to feed the little pigs 
That run within the sty, 
And the old sow run between his legs, 
And threw him down in the mire. 


. He tangled up the spool of yarn 
His wife spun yesterday; 
And he forgot the speckled hen, 
And let her lay astray. 


. And the old man declared by the sun and the moon, 
And all the stars in heaven, 
His wife could do more work in one day 
Than he could do in seven. 


(b) Old Father Grumble. 


The following was obtained through Mrs. Pearl H. Bartholomew 
from Mrs. Ella Stanley, both of Warren, Ind. 


1. Old Father Grumble he did say, 
And said it to be true, 
That he could do more work in a day 
Than his wife could do in two. 


2. Old Mother Grumble she did say, 
And said it to be true, 
That he could do the work in the house, 
And she’d go follow the plow. 


3. ‘‘Now you must feed the little wee pig 
That stands beneath the sty; 
And you must milk the brindle cow, 
Or she will go dry. 
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4. ‘‘Now you must churn the cream in the crock 
That stands beneath the frame; 
And you must watch the fat in the pot, 
Or it will all go in a flame. 


. ‘‘Now you must wind the spools of yarn 
That I spun yesterday; 
And you must feed the speckled hen, 
Or she will stray away. 


. ‘‘Now you must get the dinner too, 
And have it right on time; 
And don’t forget to wring those clothes, 
And hang them on the line.” 


. Then Mother Grumble took the whip, 
And went to follow the plow; 
And Father Grumble took the pail, 
And went to milk the cow. 


. The cow she kicked and lashed her tail, 
And rumpled up her nose; 
She kicked poor Grumble on the shins, 
Till the blood run through to his toes. 


. He went to feed the little pig 
That stands beneath the sty; 
He knocked his head against a pole, 
And, my! how the wool did fly! 


. He went to churn the cream 
That stood beneath the frame; 
And he forgot the fat in the pot, 

And it all run in a flame. 


. He went to wind the spools of yarn 
His wife spun yesterday; 
And he forgot to feed the speckled hen, 
And she strayed away. 


. He went to get the dinner too, 
And have it right on time; 
And he forgot to wring the clothes, 
And hang them on the line. 


: Then Mother Grumble she came in; 
She looked sad and turned up her nose; 
She rolled up her sleeves, 
And says she, ‘I am very glad.” 


(c) Old Grumbly. 


The version given below came through Mrs. Bartholomew, being 
the joint text of Mrs. Ella Taylor, Mrs. Jennie Huff, and Mrs. Belle 
Debra, all of Warren, Ind. 
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. Old Grumbly he came in, 
As mad as he could be, 

Saying he, ‘‘I can do more work in a day 
Than my wife can do in three, three.”’ 
Saying he, “I can do more work in a day 
Than my wife can do in three, three.” 


. Mrs. Grumbly she came in, 

Saying, ‘‘Tell your troubles now; 
If you will do the work in the house, 
It’s I’ll go follow the plow, plow. 

If you will, etc. 


. ‘And you must milk old muley cow, 
For fear that she’ll go dry; 

And you must feed the little pig 
That stands within the sty, sty. 

And you must feed, etc. 


. “And you must feed old speckled hen, 
For fear that she'll go way; 

And you must reel the spools of yarn 
That I spun yesterday, day. 

And you must reel, etc. 


. ‘And you must churn the cream 
That stands within the frame; 
And you must watch the fat in the pot, 
Or it will all run in a flame, flame. 
And you must watch,”’ etc. 


. Mrs. Grumbly she took up the whip, 
And went to follow the plow. 

Old Grumbly he took up the pail, 
And went to milk the cow, cow. 

Old Grumbly, etc. 


. Old Muley she kicked up her heels, 
And hit him on the nose; 

And he begun to yell and scream, 
And the blood run to his toes, toes. 

And he begun, etc. 


. He went to feed old speckled hen, 
For fear that she’d go way; 
And he forgot to reel the yarn 
His wife spun yesterday, day. 
And he forgot, etc. 


. He went to feed the little pig 
That stands within the sty; 

He knocked his head against a post, 
And the hair begin to fly, fly. 

He knocked, etc. 
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10. He went to churn the cream 
That stood within the frame; 
And he forgot the fat in the pot, 
And it all run in a flame, flame. 
And he forgot, etc. 


11. Old Grumbly he began to sigh! 
For the setting of the sun;! 
He thought it was the longest day, 
His wife would never come, come. 
He thought, etc. 


12. Mrs. Grumbly she came in, 
And was feeling very sad.? 
She turned herself about the room, 
And said that she was glad, glad. 
She turned herself about the room, 
And said that she was glad, glad. 


THE GARDEN GATE.? 


This ballad is printed in ‘English County Songs,” p. 72. I have 
a text from Indiana. It begins and ends, — 


The day was past and the moon shone bright, 
The village clock struck eight, 

When Mary hastened with delight 
Unto the garden gate. 


And she blesses the hour that she did wait 
For her true love at the garden gate. 


1 This line we think hardly correct, but as near as we can get it. 

2[The words are by W. Upton, the well-known song-writer (see S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, 
Stories of Famous Songs, 1898, p. 169). Often printed, as: The Universal Songster, 
London, 1834, i, 121; Davidson’s Universal Melodist, London, 1848, ii, 401 (with W. T, 
Parke’s music); Dixon, Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry, Percy Society, 
1846, no. 32, pp. 226-227; Bell, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry, pp. 221-223; 
Gavin Greig, Folk-Song of the North-East, Peterhead, no. cxxiv (cf. no. lxvii); P. W. Joyce, 
Old Irish Folk Music and Songs, 1909, pp. 280-281 (tune only); The Pearl Songster, N. Y., 
C. P. Huestis, 1846, p. 39; The New Popular Forget-Me-Not Songster, Cincinnati, 
Lorenso Stratton, pp. 116-117. Harvard College has many broadside or slip copies: — 
J. Pitts (25242.2, fol. 129); J. Catnach (25242.2, fol. 183); J. Catnach, a different edition 
(25242.11.5, fol. 49; also 25242.17, vol. v, no. 134); J. Livsey, Manchester (25242.17, 
vol. iii, no. 76); John Gilbert, Newcastle (same, vol. iv, no. 118); Forth, Pocklington 
(vol. iv, no. 181); Cadman, Manchester (vol. v, no. 66); Bebbington, Manchester (vol. x, 
no. 47); H. Such (vol. xi, no. 143; another edition 25242.26, p. 28); T. Birt (25242.24, 
p. 19). Brown University has this songin a N. Y. broadside of about 1860 (H. de Marsan, 
list 11, no. 27).] 
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THE IRISH LADY. 


I have an Indiana text, “learned more than sixty years ago,” 
Professor Kittredge points out that my copy agrees very closely 
with ‘‘Sally,” printed by Mr. Barry in this Journal, xxvii (1914), 
73-74: 

JESSE JAMES.? 

Belden, No. 75; Shearin, p. 16; Pound, p. 34. 

In a review of Professor Lomax’s ‘‘Cowboy Songs”’ in ‘‘The Dial,” 
April 1, 1911, I wrote as follows: ‘One ballad glorifies Jesse James, 
It is somewhat widely known. Miss Louise R. Bascom tells us, in 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore for 1909, that the heroic ballads 
of Western North Carolina ‘cluster for the most part around Jesse 
James.’ The song which she prints has much in common with that 
in Lomax. I have heard before of the existence of a group of ballads 
about Jesse James. [This refers to an account given me by a friend, 
of a lecture by Professor E. C. Perrow.] I am inclined to conjecture 
that some of the other songs of outlaw life have been transferred to 
Jesse James. We know that some English ballads became attached 
to Robin Hood that did not originally concern him.” 

Since the above was written, Professor Perrow has published in 
this Journal a large body of songs from the region of the southern 
Appalachian Mountains. Those about Jesse James are in Volume 
xxv (1912), pp. 145-150. These various songs and fragments es- 
tablish the truth of the claim which Professor Perrow makes in a 
personal letter, that “there is a group of independent songs current 
in the South concerning Jesse James.”’ The ballad of “Jack Middle- 
ton,” one of those printed, has been given an external connection with 
Jesse James, somewhat as the B version of No. 103 in Child, “ Rose 
the Red and White Lily,” has been brought into external connection 
with Robin Hood. But it is not known to me that any song about 
an exploit of some other outlaw has been transferred to Jesse James. 
In the C version of “Rose the Red and White Lily,” Robin Hood 
and Little John become the lovers and then the husbands of the two 
girls. My conjecture in ‘The Dial’’ was probably too bold. 


JOHNNY SANDS. 


Belden, No. 47, summarizes the story as follows: “Johnny, after 
a quarrel with his wife, wishes he were dead. She agrees. They 


1[This is ‘Sally and her Truelove Billy,”” known in broadsides (Harvard, 25242.17, 
vol. vii, no. 55; 25242.25, p. 87, Pitts; 25242.27, p. 281). It is also printed by Christie, 
Traditional Ballad’ Airs, ii, 240-241 (‘‘ The Bold Sailor’’); by Ashton, Real Sailor Songs, no. 
70 (‘Sally and Billy’’); and by Gavin Greig, Folk-Song of the North-East, Peterhead, no. 
Ixxix (‘The Sailor from Dover’’).] 

2[As to Robert Ford and James, see N. C. Goodwin, Nat Goodwin's Book (1914), 
pp. 284-285.] 
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go to the river, where he asks her to tie his hands and push him in. 
When she rushes at him to push him in, he steps aside and in she goes. 
She begs him to help her out, but he answers, ‘I can’t, you've tied 
my hands.’”’ 

Perrow has printed a text in this Journal, xxvii, 174. Pound, p. 57. 
I have a text from Indiana. 

Nearly a half-century ago I heard a version of the above story 
recited by a poet of western Massachusetts as his own composition. 
Following the prayer of the drowning wife for help, this poem ended 
with these words from the husband: 


“T would, but you my hands have tied. 
Heaven help you!’’! 


[The Old Woman of Slapsadam.]? 


Shearin’s ‘‘The Old Woman of London,” p. 10, corresponds very 
closely to the following song. 

While the agreement of this ballad with that of “‘ Johnny Sands,” 
summarized above, is striking, yet it is clear that the two stories 
should be carefully distinguished. 

This text was obtained from Mrs. Martin Trumpower by Miss 
Mary O. Eddy, both of Perrysville, O. 


1. There was an old woman in Slapsadam, 
In Slapsadam did dwell. 
She loved her old man dearly, 
But another one twice as well. 


1[Though founded on a folk-tale, the song of “‘ Johnny Sands”’ is literary and hardly 
older than the 40’s of the nineteenth century. It achieved enormous vogue in this country 
by forming part of the repertory of the Hutchinson Family, the Continental Vocalists, and 
other singing ‘‘troupes.’’ It may be found in many books, e.g.,—The Granite Songster, 
containing the Poetry as Sung by the Hutchinson Family at their Concerts, Boston, 1847, 
pp. 55-56; John A Sterry, The Continental Vocalists’ Glee Book, Boston, cop. 1855, pp. 
66-68 (with music); I. B. Woodbury, The Home Melodist, Boston, cop. 1859, p. 49 (with 
music); Charles Jarvis, The Young Folks’ Glee Book, Boston, cop. 1856, pp. 20-22 (with 
music); The Shilling Song Book, N. Y., Dexter & Co., cop. 1860, p. 74; Uncle Sam’s Army 
Songster, Indianapolis, cop. 1862, p. 17; Dan Kelly’s Songster, N. Y., Frederick A. Brady, 
cop. 1869, pp. 55-56. It was printed as a broadside by J. A. Johnson, a noted song- 
publisher of Philadelphia, and by J. Andrews (ca. 1855), N. Y., list 5, no. 26 (Brown Uni- 
versity Library). A very recent occurrence of the text is in Delaney’s Irish Song Book 
No. 2, p. 22 (N. Y.). Harvard College has a broadside text from Ireland (25242.5.5.4,4*), 
and at least two from England,—25242.17, vol. v, no. 195 (Ryle and Co., Seven Dials); 
vol. x, no. 216 (J. Bebbington, Manchester). I have copies in MS. (one from Massa- 
chusetts), and have seen a copy from Michigan (in the MS. collection of Mr. Bertrand 
L. Jones).—G. L. K.] . 

? [There is a copy (in MS.), contributed to Child by William Walker of Aberdeen in the 
Child MSS. (Harvard College Library), vol. ii, p. 216 (‘The Wife of Kelso’’). Another 
Scottish copy is given by Gavin Greig, xii (‘‘The Wily Auld Carle’’).] 
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. She went unto the doctor’s, 
To see if she could find, 
By some good means or other, 
To make her old man blind. 


. She went and got some marrowbone, 
And fed it to him all. 
Says he: ‘‘Oh, my beloved wife! 
I can’t see you at all.” 


. Says he: “I'd go and drown myself, 
If I could find the way.” 
Says she: ‘‘I’ll go along with you, 
For fear you'll go astray.” 


. So hand in hand they walked along, 
Until they came to the shore. 
Says he: “Oh, my beloved wife! 
You'll have to push me o’er.”’ 


. The old woman stepped back a step or two, 
To run and push him in; 
The old man he stepped to one side, 
And headlong she went in. 


. The old man being tender-hearted, 

For fear she’d swim to the shore, 

He went and got a great long pole, 
And pushed her further o’er. 


. And now my song is ended; 
I can’t sing any more. 
But wasn’t she a darned old fool, 
She didn’t swim to shore? 


THE LADY LE ROY. 


The following was taken down by Miss Pearl P. Payne, Vermilion, 
S.D., from Mrs. Harriet E. Gray of Chicago. 

The young woman’s disguise in the second stanza seems to be 
solely for the purpose of purchasing a vessel from her own father. 
The captain with whom she sails away in the third stanza must be 
her lover, ‘the young captain’’ who is triumphant at the close. 


1. I spied a fair couple on old Ireland[’s] shore, 
A-viewing the ocean where the billows do roar. 
He says: “‘ Dearest Sally, it’s you I adore, 

And to go and leave you grieves my heart sore.” 


. She dressed herself up in a suit of men’s clothes, 
And straight to her father she then did go. 
She purchased a vessel, paid down the demands; 
But little he knew ’twas from his own daughter’s hands. 
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. Straight to her captain she then did go. 
“Get ready, get ready; no time to lose!’’ 
They hoisted their top-sails, their colors let fly, 
And over the ocean sailed Lady Le Roy. 


. But when her old father came to understand, 
He vowed revenge on this unworthy young man; 
And as for his daughter, she should ne’er be his wife, 
And for her disobedience he would end her sweet life. 


. And straight to his captain he then did go. 
“Get ready, get ready; no time to lose!” 
They hoisted their top-sails, their colors let fly. 
He swore by his Maker he’d conquer or die. 


. They had not been sailing o’er a week or ten days, 
When the wind from the northwest blew a sweet pleasant gale. 
They spied a ship sailing, which filled them with joy, 
And they did hail her; she was Lady Le Roy. 


. It’s broadside to broadside they then did go; 
And louder, then louder, the cannon did roar. 
Till at length the young captain he gained victory. 
Hurrah for the thing they call sweet liberty! 


. ‘Go back to old Ireland, and there let them know 
That we'll not be taken by friend nor by foe. 
We wish you much pleasure, long life to enjoy; 
But you've lost all the prospects of the Lady Le Roy.” 


THE LAZY MAN. 


No. 106 in Belden’s list. Barry, No. 72. Pound, p. 58. 

This was obtained about 1906, by Mr O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma, 
Wash., then of Kokomo, Ind., from the singing of his mother. ‘‘ None 
of the people who used to sing it ever saw it in print.” I have a 
second text, also from Indiana. 


1. Come, all my good people, and listen to my song; 
I'll sing you of a lazy man that wouldn’t tend his corn. 
The reason why I cannot tell, 

For this young man was always well. 


. He went to the fence and peeped therein; 
The chinkey-pin bush as high as his chin. 
The weeds and grass they grew so high 
They often made this young man to cry. 


. In July his corn was knee-high; 
And in September he laid it by; 
And in October there came a large frost, 
And all this young man’s corn was lost. 
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4. He went to his nearest neighbor’s house, 
A-courting as you may suppose; 
And in conversation this question came around: 
Says she: ‘‘ Young man, have you hoed your corn?” 


. This young man made a quick reply. 
“Oh, no,”’ says he, “‘for I’ve laid it by. 
It ain’t no use to strive and strive in vain, 
For I can’t raise a single grain.” 


. “Oh, then, kind sir, why do you wish for to wed, 
When you can’t raise your own cornbread? 
Single I am and single I remain; 

The lazy man I never will maintain.” 


THE LITTLE FAMILY. 


No. 38 in Belden’s list. Cf. this Journal, xxv, 17. 

The stanzas given below, obtained by Miss Mary O. Eddy from 
Miss Jane Goon, both of Perrysville, O., were “learned at school 
from the singing of other children;’’ they may well be derived 
from a published poem. 


1. There was a little family 
Who lived in Bethany; 
Two sisters and a brother 
Composed this family. 


. With prayer and with singing, 
Like angels in the sky, 
At morning and at evening, 
They raised their voices high. 


. Though poor and without money, 
Their kindness made amend; 
Their house was always open 
To Jesus and his friend. 


. And thus they lived so happy, 
So poor, so kind, so good. 
Their brother grew afflicted 
And drew a thrown a bed. (?) 


. Poor Martha and her sister, 
They wept aloud and cried; 

But still he grew no better, 

But lingered on and died. 


. The Jews came to the sisters, 
But Lazreth in the tomb, 
And tried for them to comfort, 
And drive away their gloom. 
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7. When Jesus heard these tidings, 
Though in a distant land, 
How quickly did he travel 
To join this lonely band! 


. When Martha saw him coming, 
She met him in the way; 
She told him that her brother 
Had died and passed away. 


. He cherished and he blessed her, 
He told her not to weep, 
For in him was the power 
To wake him from his sleep. 


. When Mary saw him coming, 
She ran and met him too, 
And at his feet fell weeping, 
Rehearsed the tale of woe. 


. When Jesus saw her weeping, 
He fell a-weeping too; 
He wep until they showed him 
Where Lazreth was in tomb. 


. They rolled away the cover, 
He looked upon the grave, 
He prayed unto his Father, 
His loving friend to save. 


3. Then Lazreth in full power 
Came from the gloomy mound, 
And in full strength and vigor 
He walked upon the ground. 


. Now if we but love Jesus, 
And do his holy will, 
Like Martha and like Mary, 
Do always use him well, 


. From death he will redeem us, 
And take us to the skies, 
Where we will reign forever, 
Where pleasures never die. 


THE LITTLE SPARROW. 


I obtained the following through Mrs. Pearl H. Bartholomew from 
Mrs. Ella Taylor, both of Warren, Ind. Shearin, p. 26; Belden, 
No. 88. 

Why a faithless lover should be called a “ true love,” and why tke 
devoted maiden should wish to fly away to him, are not made clear. 
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. I wish I was a little sparrow; 
I'd fly away from grief and sorrow; 
I'd fly away like a turtle dove; 
I'd fly away to my own true love. 


. ’Twas but last night he said to me: 
“T’ll take you o’er the dark blue sea.” 
But now he’s gone, and left me alone, 
A single maid without a home. 


. Oh grief, oh grief! I’ll tell you why: 
Because she has more gold than I; 
He takes that other girl on his knee, 
And tells her what he don’t tell me. 


. I wish, I wish, but all in vain, 
That my true love would come back again. 
But then I know that will never be, 
Till the green, green grass grows over me. 


THE LOVER’S LAMENT. 


The following was obtained through Mrs. Pearl H. Bartholomew, 
from Mrs. Ella Taylor, both of Warren, Ind. Sung to Mrs. T. by 
her uncle over fifty years ago.! 


I. 


Once I did court a lady beauty bright, 

And on her I placed my whole heart’s delight. 

I courted her for love, and her love I did obtain; 
And I thought she had no reason at all to complain. 
And I thought she had no reason at all to complain. 


. But it’s when her cruel parents came to know 


Their daughter and I together did go, 

They locked her in her chamber, and kept her so severe 
That I never never after got sight of my dear. 

That I never, etc. 


. Then I resolved to the war for to go, 


To see whether I could forget my love or no. 

But when I got there, with my armor shining bright, 
I took a steady thought on my own heart’s delight. 
I took, etc. 


. For seven long years I served the good king; 


In seven long years I returned home again, 

With my heart so full of love and my eyes so full of tears, 
Saying, ‘‘How happy would I be to meet with my dear!” 
Saying, etc. 


1 [See another copy in this Journal, xxvi, 176.] 
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. Then I resolved to her father’s house to go, 
To see whether I could see my love or no. 
But it’s when the old man saw me, he wrung his hands and cried, 
Saying, ‘‘ My daughter loved you dearly and for your sake she died.” 


Saying, etc. 


. Then I was struck like a man that was slain; 
Tears from my eyes flowed like showers of rain; 
Crying, ‘‘Oh, oh, oh! such grief I cannot bear. 
For my true love is in her grave, and I long to be there. 
For my true love,’ etc. 


. Then I resolved to my bed for to go, 
To see whether I could forget my love or no. 
But it’s when I got there, all the music I could hear 
Was the sounding of the trumpet and the thoughts of my dear. 
Was the sounding, etc. 


. It’s when I came to my senses again, 
I took a pen and ink, and I penned down the same, 
Saying: Come, all of you true lovers, come, pity, pity me; 
Come, pity my misfortune and sad misery. 
Come, pity my misfortune and sad misery. 


MARY 0’ THE WILD MOOR. 


No. 47 in Barry, No. 29 in Belden, p. 12 in Shearin, p.19 in Pound. See 
in this Journal, xxvi, 355 n. 

English texts: Traditional Tunes, 77; English Folk-Songs, 76. 

I have two texts, both from Ohio. 


One night Mary comes with her child at her bosom “wandering 
home to her own father’s door.’”” He does not hear her call, and she 
dies there, “‘From the winds that blew cross the wild moor.” ! 


MC AFEE’S CONFESSION. 


The following song is printed in Lomax’s ‘‘Cowboy Songs” (New 
York, 1910), pp. 164-166. The text printed below agrees better 
than that of Lomax with the summaries of Belden, No. 24, and Shearin, 
p. 16. See Belden’s comments in ‘Modern Philology,” 11, 574; and 
in this Journal, xxv, 12. Pound, p. 34. 


1 [See Helen K. Johnson, Our Familiar Songs, 1881, p. 305. This song circulated widely 
in sheet copies. Harvard College has the following English broadsides and slips: Pitts 
(25242.4, vol. ii, p. 59); W. S. Fortey, Catnach Press (25242.5.6 [161]); J. Catnach (25242. 
11.5, fol. 101; also 25242.17, vol. vii, nos. 153, 169); Jackson and Son, Birmingham 
(25242.17, vol. ii, no. 130); W. R. Walker, Newcastle-on-Tyne (same, vol. iv, no. 17); 
Cadman, Manchester (same, vol. v, no. 54); John O. Bebbington, Manchester (same, vol. 
ix, no. 42), and probably others. It is no. 140 of the broadsides published in New York 
by H. J. Wehman (Harvard, 25241.29), all of which were still in print and on sale as late 
as1891. H.de Marsan published it in New York as a broadside about 1860, list 3, no. 72 
(Harvard and Brown Libraries). See also Shilling Song Book, Boston, Ditson, cop. 1860» 
D. 41.] 
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This text was obtained through Mrs. Pearl H. Bartholomew from 
Mrs. M. M.Soners, both of Warren, Ind. The mother of Mrs. S. sang 
it to her almost fifty years agoin Ohio. Mrs.S. states that the poem 
records an actual occurrence, and that her mother knew Hettie Stout 
well. 

1. Draw near young men and learn from me 
My sad and mournful history; 
And may you ne’er forgetful be 
Of all this day I tell to thee. 


. Before I arrived in my fifth year, 
My father and my mother dear 
Where [Were] both laid in their grave 
By Him who them their beings gave. 


3. No more a mother’s love I shared, 
No more a father’s voice I heard, 
No more was I a mother’s joy, 

I was a helpless orphan boy. 


. But Providence, the orphan’s friend, 
A kind relief did quickly send, 
And snatched from want and penury 
Poor little orphan McAfee. 


. Beneath my uncle's friendly roof, 
From want and penury aloof, 
Nine years I was most kindly served, 
And oft his kind advice I heard. 


. But I was thoughtless, young, and gay, 
And ofttimes broke the Sabbath day. 
In wickedness I took delight, 

And ofttimes done what was not right. 


. Ah, well I mind the very day 
When from my home I ran away, 
And feigned [?] again in wickedness, 
And Satan served with eagerness. 


. At length unto me a wife I took, 
And she was gentle, kind, and good; 
And now alive would be no doubt, 
Had I not seen Miss Hettie Stout. 


. 'Twas on a pleasant summer's night, 
When all was still, the stars shone bright, 
My wife was lying on the bed, 

When I approached and to her said: 

. “Dear wife, here’s medicine I brought, 
Of which for you this day I bought. 

My dear, I know it will cure you 
Of these vile fits. Pray, take it, do.”’ 
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11. She gave to me one tender look, 
Then in her mouth the poison took, 
Then, by her babe upon the bed, 
Down to her last long sleep she laid. 


. But, fearing that she was not dead, 
My hands upon her throat I laid, 
And there such deep impressions made 
Her soul soon from her body fled. 


. Then was my heart filled full of woe: 
Oh, whither, whither shall I go? 
How shall I quit this mournful place? 
This world again how can I face! 


I'd freely give up all my store, 

Had I ten thousand pounds and more, 
If I could bring again to life 

My dear, my darling, murdered wife. 


The following was said on the scaffold: 


15. Young men, young men, be warned of me, 
And shun all evil company; 
Walk in the ways of righteousness, 
And God your souls will surely bless. 


Dear friends, I bid you all adieu; 
No more on earth shall I see you. 

In Heaven's bright and flowery plain 
I hope we all shall meet again. 


NOBODY COMING TO WOO. 


“‘There’s nobody coming to marry me, 
There’s nobody coming to woo.” 


In English Minstrelsie, ii, 120-122, entitled ‘“‘Last Night the Dogs Did 
Bark,” ‘“‘a song sung by Mrs. Jordan before 1794.’ 
I have a text from Kansas, 1897, learned in Ohio in 1835.? 


1[See garland, ‘‘Lochaber No More,” Falkirk, T. Johnston, 1813, pp. 7-8 (Harvard, 
25252.19, no. 61); garland ‘“‘ The Ewe-Boughts Marion,” Stirling, M. Randall, ca. 1825, 
p. 3 (25276.19, vol.i, no. 4); garland ‘‘ Five Favourite Songs,’’ Newton-Stewart, J. M’ Nairn, 
pp. 7-8 (25276.4, no. 18); garland ‘‘An Excellent Collection of Popular Songs,’’ Edin- 
burgh (25276.43.5); broadside, J. Kendrew, York (25242.5.7, p. 74); The British 
Neptune; or, Convivial Songster, London, Howard and Evans, p. 5, early nineteenth cen- 
tury (Boston Public Library); Davidson's Universal Melodist, 1848, ii, 406; Robert Ford, 
Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland, i, 229-230; 8 N. and Q., i, 486, ii, 477; Gavin 
Greig, Folk-Song of the North-East, no. xviii.] 

2 [Printed in America early in the nineteenth century,—for example, in The Columbian 
Harmonist, N. Y., 1814, pp. 7-8; Songs for the Parlour, New Haven, 1818, pp. 33-34. 
The popularity of the song on the American stage is attested by the imitation beginning: 


VOL. XXIX.—NO. II2.—13. 
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AN OLD MAN CAME TO SEE ME. 


The following was obtained through Mrs. Pearl H. Bartholomew 
from Mrs. Jane Taylor, both of Warren, Ind. 


1. An old man came to see me, and his name I will not tell; 
An old man came to see me, and I liked him very well. 


Chorus. 
An old man, an old man, an old man soon turns gray; 
But a young man comes so full of love. Stand back old man, get away, 


. An old man came to see me, a-sitting on a stool, 
An old man came to see me, the blamed old sleepy fool. 


Chorus: An old man, etc. 


. I do not like an old man, I'll tell you the reason why: 
He always [is] so slobbery; his chin is never dry. 


Chorus: An old man, etc. 


. I'd rather have a young man with an apple in his hand, 
Than to have an old man, his house and his land. 


Chorus: An old man, etc. 


. I'd rather have a young man with his jacket made of silk, 
Then to have an old man with forty cows to milk. 


Chorus: An old man, etc. 


THE SOLDIER’S WOOING. 


I take the title from Belden, No. 84. I have a text “learned in 
Canada”’ which agrees closely with that printed by Barry, this Journal, 
XXIII, 447 et seg. Pound, p. 14. 

The story resembles that of ‘‘Erlinton’’ (No. 8 in Child). 


SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN. 


This Journal has given full information about the origin of this 
song, and has printed 19 versions (xiii, 105-112; xviii, 295-302; xxii, 
366-367; xxviii, 169). Pound,p.19. ‘Springfield Mountain”’ is usu- 
ally sung with an unintelligible refrain, but this takes many different 


The dogs began to bark, 
And I peep’d out to see! 
A handsome young man was hunting; 
But he was not hunting for me! 
This is known as ‘‘ Nobody Coming to Marry Me.” It is published ‘“‘As sang by Mrs. 
Poe, with unbounded applause, at the New York Theatre” in The Songster’s Repository, 
N. Y. (Nathaniel Dearborn), 1811, p. 74; it alsoappears in The Nightingale, N. Y. (Smith 
& Forman), 1814, pp. 7-8, and doubtless elsewhere.] 
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forms. This Journal has never printed the refrain which I heard in 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, about fifty years ago. 


On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A lovely youth I knew full well. 
Timmy-rye, timmy-ray, timmy-riddy-iddy-ay. 

It seems strange to a Massachusetts man to have a stammering 
version of this song turn up in Professor Lomax’s ‘‘Cowboy Songs” 
as ‘Rattlesnake — A Ranch Haying Song.” It begins: 

A nice young ma-wa-wan 
Lived on a hi-wi-will; 
A nice young ma-wa-wan, 
For I knew him we-we-well. 
To my rattle, to my roo-rah-ree! 


SWEET SIXTEEN. 


Compare No. 25 in Newell, ‘Games and Songs of American Chil- 
dren’ (New York, 1903), entitled ‘‘When I Was a Shoemaker.” 

This amusing action-song follows the plan of ‘‘When I Was a Young 
Girl” (Dorset), sung in the United States by the Fuller sisters, from 
Dorsetshire.! 

This text was obtained through Mrs. Pearl H. Bartholomew from 
Mrs. Ella Taylor, both of Warren, Ind.2 My wife remembers taking 


part with other children, about forty-five years ago, in Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., in singing and acting a song somewhat like this, as a game. 


1. When I was sweet sixteen, sweet sixteen, sweet sixteen, 
When I was sweet sixteen, ’twas this way I went; 
And that way, and this way, and that way, and this way. 
When I was sweet sixteen, ’twas this way I went. 


(Singer pretends to be curling her hair, by twirling her fingers first 
one side of her head and then the other.) 


2. When I had a beau, had a beau, had a beau, 
When I had a beau, ’twas this way I went; 
And that way, and this way, and that way, and this way. 
When I had a beau, ’twas this way I went. 


(Places the index finger first one side of the mouth and then the other.) 


1[There are many versions in Mrs. Alice B. Gomme'’s Traditional Games, ii, 362-374, 
457. See also Mrs. Gomme, Children’s Singing Games, 1894, pp. 15 ff., 63-64; Balfour, 
County Folk-Lore, vi, 117; Folk-Lore Journal, vii, 218-219; Folk-Lore, xvi, 343; Miss 
Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, pp. 514-515; Miss M. H. Mason, Nursery Rhymes and 
Country Songs, 1878, p. 42.] 

*[I heard a version, practically identical with Mrs. Bartholomew's, sung by a New 
Hampshire girl some forty-five years ago. A version adapted for singing (without the 
movements) was published soon after 1860 by H. de Marsan, New York, as a broadside, 
list 17, no. gt (‘‘When I was Young’’).—G. L. K.] 
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3. When I had a lover, a lover, a lover, 
When I had a lover, ’twas this way I went; 
And that way, and this way, and that way, and this way. 
When I had a lover, ’twas this way I went. 


(Rubs right hand over left, then left over right.) 


4. When I was a widow, a widow, a widow, 
When I was a widow, ’twas this way I went; 
And that way, and this way, and that way, and this way. 
When I was a widow, ’twas this way I went. 


(Places one hand over the eyes and then the other.) 


5. When mourn year was over, was over, was over, 
When mourn year was over, ’twas this way I went; 
And that way, and this way, and that way, and this way. 
When mourn year was over, 'twas this way I went. 


(Pretends to be curling the hair again.) 


THE UNLUCKY YOUNG MAN.! 


Shearin, p. 35: ‘‘He exchanges oxen for a cow, the cow for a calf, 
the calf for a dog, the dog for a cat, the cat for a rat, the rat for a 
mouse, which ‘took fire to her tail and burned down the house.’” 

J have a text from central Kentucky, where it is well known.? 


VILLIKENS AND HIS DINAH.® 


The rich Villikens demands that his daughter Dinah dress herself 
to be married. She begs in vain for delay. He soon finds her in 
the garden dead from “‘a cup of cold pison.” 

I have a text from Louisiana. Miss Pound hasa fragment, p. 18. 

This ballad resembles Professor Shearin’s ‘‘The Rich Margent”’ 
[Merchant], described in “The Sewanee Review” for July, 1911; 
but the ending there is different. ‘‘Felix her lover [not in my text 


1 [See Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes, Ist ed., 1842, nos. 4-6, pp. 6-8; 2d ed., 1843, nos. 6-8, 
pp. 10-12; 5th and 6th eds., no. 142, pp. 92-93; Mrs. Valentine, Nursery Rhymes, Tales 
and Jingles, no. 177, p. 105; (Rimbault) A Collection of Old Nursery Rhymes, no. 19, p. 24, 
with tune; Baring-Gould, A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes, no. 8, pp. 17-18; (W. A. 
Wheeler,) Mother Goose's Melodies, N. Y., 1877, p. 80.] 

2 (Cf. also Perrow, in this Journal, xxvi, 143-144.] 

3 [‘‘ Villikens and his Dinah" isfrom the stage. It hasalong and perplexed history which 
I have for some time tried in vain to unravel. The published accounts are imperfect and 
contradictory. Professor Tolman’s copy is certainly of literary origin, and was first 
made known (so far as I can discover) in Henry Mayhew’s once famous farce, “ The 
Wandering Minstrel.” The most celebrated singer of the song was Robson, the English 
comic actor. The comic song in question has often been printed in the United States. 
See, for example, Christy’s Plantation Melodies, No. 5, cop. 1856, p. 11; I. B. Woodbury, 
The Home Melodist, Boston, cop. 1859, pp. 18-19; Uncle Sam's Army Songster, cop. 1862, 
p. 24. H. de Marsan (N. Y.) issued it as a broadside ca. 1860 (list 3, No. 1), and it was 
also published about 1890 as a broadside by H. J. Wehman (No. 627). Words and music 
may still be had of music-dealers. — G. L. K.] 
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at all] finds Dinah with a half-empty cup of poison in her stiffening 
fingers:”’ — 


He called his dear Dinah ten thousand times o’er; 
He kissed her cold corpse ten thousand times more. 
He drank up the poison like a lover so brave — 
Now Felix and Dinah both lie in one grave. 


YOUNG CHARLOTTE.! 


Printed in Lomax, “Cowboy Songs” (N. Y., 1910), pp. 239-242. 
Belden, No. 19. Barry, No. 58. In January, 1911, Mr. Barry had 
“13 versions from the North Atlantic States.” Shearin does not 
record it. Pound, p. 19. 

I have two versions, agreeing almost exactly to the close of the 
shorter one of seventy-two lines. The longer has twenty added 
lines. It came to me from Ohio recently. The shorter one, taken 
down in Kansas in 1897, probably came earlier from Ohio. It ends 
with the words: 


Young Charlotte’s eyes had closed for aye; 
Her voice was heard no more. 


III. HOMILETIC BALLADS. 


The preaching instinct is very characteristic of the American mind. 
Even among the free and easy ‘Cowboy Songs”’ collected by Pro- 
fessor Lomax, there are some striking poems of a homiletic nature. 
““McAfee’s Confession,’ printed above, might with some fitness be 
placed in this group. Nine pieces in my collection plainly belong 
here. They have come to me with the following titles. 


1. The Death of a Young Woman. A version of ninety-two lines 
was taken down from Miss Jane Goon, Perrysville, O.; one of 
fifty-six lines was copied by Mrs. Jonah Simmons Brown, Warren, 
Ind., from her mother’s copy-book, where it is dated Dec. 10, 
1842. The longer form begins: 


Young ladies all, attention give, 

You that in wicked pleasures live; 

One of your sex, the other day, 

Was called by death from friends away. 


2. Ingratitude: The Story of Asa Trott. See below. 

3. Lines That Was Written on the Death of Anna Ross. Learned 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Anderson, Warren, Ind., some seventy-five 
years ago. She is now eighty-five. I cite the opening lines: 


? See Mr. Barry's full account of the poem and its author in this Journal, xxv, 156- 
168, 
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A while before this damsel died 

Her tongue was speechless, bound and tied; 
At length she opened wide her eyes, 

And said her tongue was liberalized. 


She called her father to her bed, 

And thus in dying anguish said: 

“From meeting you have kept your child 
To pleasures vain and wanton wild.”’ 


4. To the Young and Proud. 

5. A Warning to the Sinners. 
6. A Warning to the Young. 

7. Wicked Polly. See below. 
8. A Voice from the Dead. 

9. A Voice from the Tomb. 


It seems well to print two of these pieces. 


WICKED POLLY. 


Professor H. M. Belden printed atextof the ballad in this Journal (xxv, 
1912,18). In his article ““An American Homiletic Ballad’”’ (“Mod- 
ern Language Notes,” January, 1913, pp. I-5) Mr. Phillips Barry 
printed four forms of the poem (one of them that of Belden) and 
some related ballads, and discussed fully their nature and relationships. 
The version given below seems to be in some ways the most complete 
and satisfactory form yet obtained. It follows somewhat closely 
Barry’s A text throughout, then adds the last five stanzas of his B 
text, and closes with a general stanza that is not in any one of his 
four forms. 

It was obtained by Miss Mary O. Eddy from Miss Jane Goon, 
both of Perrysville,O. I have asecond version, which is incomplete. 


1. Young people who delight in sin, 
I’ll tell what has lately been. 
There was a lady young and fair, 
Who died in sin and despair. 


. She’d go to parties, dance and play, 
In spite of all her friends could say. 
“T’ll turn to God when I grow old, 
And he will then receive my soul.” 


. On Friday morning she took sick; 
Her stubborn heart begins to break. 
“Alas, alas! my days are spent; 

It is too late for to repent.” 
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4. She called her mother to her bed; 
Her eyes were rolling in her head. 
“‘When I am dead, remember well 
Your wretched Polly screams in hell. 








. ‘The tear is lost you shed for me; 
My soul is lost, I plainly see. 

Oh, mother, mother, fare you well! 
My soul will soon be dragged to hell. 








6. ‘My earthly father, fare you well! 
My soul is lost and doomed to hell. 
The flaming wrath begins to roll; 

I am a lost and ruined soul.” 












. She gnawed her tongue before she died. 
She rolled, and groaned, and screamed, and cried: 
‘‘When thousand, thousand years roll round, 

With flames I shall be still surround.” 















. At length the monster death prevailed; 
Her nails turned blue, her language failed. / 
She closed her eyes, and left this world. \ 
Poor Polly down to hell was hurled. 












. It almost broke her mother’s heart 
To see her child to hell depart. 
“My Polly! Oh, my Polly is dead! 
Her soul is gone, her spirit fled.” 








10. Good God, how did her parents [moan'], 
To think their child was dead and gone! 

“Oh, is my Polly gone to hell? 

My grief so great no tongue can tell.’ 








. Young people, lest this be your case, 
Return to God and seek his face. 
Upon your knees for mercy cry, 
Lest you in sin like Polly die. 














. Oh sinners! take this warning far, 
And for your dying bed prepare. 

Remember well you[r] dying day; 

And seek salvation while you may. 















INGRATITUDE: THE STORY OF ASA TROTT.? 


The following poem was obtained through Mrs. Pearl H. Bartholo- 
mew from Mrs. E. A. Thurston, both of Warren, Ind. It was learned 








1 Supplied from Mr. Barry’s B text. 
* (This is a curious rifacimento of the celebrated fabliau of La Houce Partie, for which see 
Barbazan-Méon, iv, 472 ff.; Montaiglon and Raynaud, i, 82 ff. (translated, as ‘‘ The Divided 
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by Mrs. T. fifty years ago from the recitation of her father. Stanza 
6 of “The Old Bedquilt” shows that the piece was a formal compo- 
sition intended for print. 

Preface. 


This little story tells you of one Asa Trott, 

Who paid a great price for the little he got. 

“Buy truth,” saith the Scripture; so truth can be bought; 
And wisdom is purchased when earnestly sought. 
But for things of less value poor Asa took thought; 
He coveted land, and he gave for a lot 

His conscience, his comfort, his peace every jot; 
But found at the last he had labored for naught. 
Poor Asa, he found “there was death in the pot.” 
With conscience insulted, hard battles are fought. 
Of his land, Asa wanted at last but a spot 

Where his sins and his sorrows might all be forgot. 
Take warning, my friend, by poor Asa Trott; 

Nor barter your love for what satisfies not. 


The Old Bedquilt. 


. The autumn winds were blowing cold, 
The summer bloom was o’er; 
And Mr. Trott, infirm and old, 
Entered the cottage door. 


. With feeble step and wistful look, 
Trembling with cold and age, 

He tottered to the chimney nook, 
But heard a voice of rage, — 


. “T hate this mean old elbow-chair, 
Forever in my way. 
Say, do you think that I will bear 
To have it here all day?” 


. The aged man with tears replies: 
“My work on earth is done. 
But, since my presence you despise, 
Where shall I go, my son?” 


. ‘You need not ask;”’ said Asa Trott, 
“‘The almshouse is in view. 
Before this time you should have thought 
It was the place for you.” 


Blanket,” by Isabel Butler, Tales from the Old French, 1910, pp. 111 ff.), ii, 1 ff. (two forms). 
For the general story see Jacques de Vitry, ed. Crane, p. 121 (many references at p. 260), 
and cf. the 78th tale in Grimm. An eighteenth-century broadside ballad, ‘‘ The Slighted 
Father, or The Unnatural Son justly Reclaimed,” belongs with this group of stories. It 
begins, “‘A wealthy man of late, we hear.’’ Of this the Harvard College Library has 
several copies (25242.19, vol. i, p. 59; 25242.4, vol. i, p. 190; 25242.2, fol. 6, and one or two 
more.] 
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. My little reader, think of that. 
Poor grandpa said no more; 
But, taking up his tattered hat, 
He staggered to the door. 


. Beneath a naked apple-tree, 
Whose autumn leaves were shed, 
He sat him down, and on his knees 
Reclined his aching head. 


. At last he heard a gentle sound; 
And little Thomas said: 
‘‘Why sits my grandpa on the ground? 
And what does ail his head?”’ 


. ‘Alas, my son, I have no more 
A place to call my own; 
And I must join the pauper poor, 
Supported by the town. 


. ‘But I am very cold, my dear, 
My strength is nearly gone. 
I must not stay and perish here; 
That would be doing wrong. 


. “Go to my chamber, little son; 
(I take it without guilt, 
For by my wife those seams were run) 
Go, bring my patch-work quilt.” 


. With swelling heart poor Thomas ran, 
Determined now to know 
If his own father was the man 
Who treated grandpa so. 


. Now Asa, in a sullen mood, 
Was posting books that day; 
And Tommie said: “’Tis very rude 
To send grandpa away. 


. ‘Pray tell me now, what has he done, 
That you should treat him so?” 
Said Madame Jenny, “Hold your tongue.”’ 
Said Asa, “Let him go.” 


Remorse. 


. To grandpa’s chamber Tommie went, 
And now his sorrows found a vent 
In bitter tears at last. 
“But grandpa waits,” he sobbing said; 
Then snatched the quilt from off the bed, 
And down the stairway passed. 
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. Then close to father’s ear he drew, 

And whispered: ‘‘Cut this quilt in two; 
Grandfather needs but half. 

You’ll want the other half, when poor 

And old I drive you from the door, 
And at your sorrows laugh.” 


. The father started with surprise. 
“Oh, Tommie, if you e’er despise 
And treat your father thus, 
May Heaven’’ — he paused with sudden dread, 
And felt upon his guilty head 
That stern, half-uttered curse. 


. The boy had raised a mirror there; 
He saw himself with hoary hair, 
Scorned by his darling son, 
Doomed at the last to wander forth, 
A vagabond upon the earth, 
Till life’s last sands were run. 


. And conscience, too, held high its glass; 

O’er it he saw a spectre pass, 
Fiendlike ingratitude. 

It changed into the deathless worm, 

Whose fostering [festering] wo[u]nds forever burn. 
He saw, and understood. 


. “Dear Tommie, take my hand,” he said; 
And Tommie to the garden led 

Poor Asa bowed with shame. 
And then he fell upon his knees, 
Beneath the withered apple-trees, 

And called his father’s name. 


. That father raised his head and heard 
“‘Forgive!’’ It was a single word; 
But on his withered face, 
A smile proclaimed the pardon won; 
He held his loved but long-lost son 
In close and warm embrace. 


. ’Twas rapture to the little boy, 

And angels heard the sound with joy, 
When, in a humble tone, 

Repentant Asa, sad but calm, 

Said: ‘‘ Father, lean upon my arm, 
And let us now go home.” 


. Now in the chimney’s warmest nook 
Sat grandpa with the holy book, 
His countenance serene. 
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But dimmer grew his sunken eye; 
A cough proclaimed that he would die 
Before the grass was green. 


. And Asa watched him day by day, 
And wept alone, and tried to pray 
That God his life would save. 
But still the old man weaker grew, 
‘And nearer still each day he drew 

Unto the silent grave. 


. He saw that unto Asa’s heart 
Remorse had sent its keenest dart; 
And so he sought to hide 
The death-hue of his withered cheek; 
And, when [he was] extremely weak, 
To walk he vainly tried. 


. But grief on that old heart still fed, 
Although its last, last tear was shed; 
Life’s sea had been so rough. 
But now the voyage was almost o’er, 
Sweet voices from the spirit shore 
Cried, ‘‘Come; it is enough.” 


. But through the long and dreary night, 
And through the day, however bright, 
Asa was by his bed. 
He put aside his snowy hair, 
He bathed his brow with tend’rest care, 
And propt his sinking head. 


. ’Twas just before the dawn of day, 
That Asa heard him feebly say: 
“Forget what is forgiven. 
Remember; it is my dying prayer; 
Forget the past and meet me there, 
In heaven, my son, in heaven.” 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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MORE SONGS AND BALLADS FROM THE SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIANS. 


BY ISABEL NANTON RAWN AND CHARLES PEABODY. 


[From a collection of songs and ballads sent me by Miss Isabel 
Nanton Rawn of Mount Berry, Georgia, I have selected the following 
for publication now. They seem in large measure not to have been 
published before. I have added a very few notes. 

The songs I-V were secured by Miss Rawn from Ethel Edward; 
Nos. VI and VII, from Roxie Gay. The references to Child are to 
the Riverside Press edition of 1000 copies. 

In the remainder of the collection are interesting versions of “The 
Old Rich Merchant,” ‘Lord Randall,” and “Barbara Allen,” with 
striking variant readings; e.g., the account of the slight of Barbara 
Allen is thus given: 


“‘Oh! don’t you remember the other day, 
When we were at the station, 

You passed your hands to the ladies all around, 
And slighted Barbara Allen.”’—C. P.] 


SONG BALLET. 


With this song compare ‘‘ The Quaker’s Wooing,” etc. (Barry, this 
Journal, 1905, pp. 49, ff.), and “‘ Brown Adam” (Child, iv, 374), also 
the crescendo of bribes in the song ‘“‘Oh! Madam I will give to you,” 
etc., sung by the Fuller sisters. 


I 


‘Madam, I will buy you a paper of pins. 
This is the way my love begins 
If you will marry me.” 


‘Sir, I do not accept your paper of pins. 
This is the way our love begins, 
For I will not marry you.” 


‘*Madam, I will buy you a little lap-dog 
You can take with you when you go abroad 
If you will marry me.” 


“Sir, I’ll not accept your little lap-dog, 
And I can’t take it with me when I go abroad, 
For I won’t marry you.” 
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‘*Madam, I will buy you a black silk dress; 
It’s bound around with golden thread 


” 


cc 
For I won’t marry you.” 


‘“Madam, I will buy you old black cow — 
You can milk her if you know how — 
If you will marry me.” 


‘No, sir, I don’t accept your old black cow,— 
I can milk her if I know how,— 
For I won’t marry you.”’ 


‘‘Madam, I give a forekin six 
Every horse as black as pitch 


” 


“ce 


For I won’t marry you.” 
‘Madam, I give you forekin six — 
Every horse as white as snow — 


” 


II. 


Soldier life is a dreary life; 

It robs poor girls of their heart’s delight, 

It causes them to weep, it causes them to mourn, 
For the loss of a true-love never to return. 


‘‘Captain, Captain, tell me true, 

Does my sweetheart dwell with you?’”’— 
‘No, kind miss, he is not here. 

He got killed in a battle, my dear.” 


‘‘Hand me a chair and I sit down, 

A pen and write it down. 

At every line I drop a tear, 

At every verse cry, ‘Willy, my dear.’ ”’ 


“O father! O father! go build me a boat,! 
That I may on the ocean float. 

I hail every boat as I pass by, 

And I inquire of my sweet sailor boy. 

It on rocks went as I passed by,— 

There I let your true-love lie.” 


1 Compare for the double address ‘‘Lord Randall,” etc., passim. 
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III. 
This night is almost over, 
It is near the break of day, 
I am waiting for my answer, 
My love, what did you say? 


“Tf an answer I must give you, 
I would choose a single life, 
For I never thought you was fit 

For me to be your wife.” 


“‘T hope the ground that you stand on 
The grass will refuse to grow, 

For you have been the reason 
Of my heart overflow.” 


IV. 


Come all you fair and tender ladies,? 
Take warning how you like young men, 
They will tell you some lovely story, 
Declare they love you true. 


Straightway they will go and love another,— 
That’s the love they have for you. 

I wish I were a little sparrow 

And had wings to fly and fly 

Over, and when he talked I would be nigh. 


But as I am no little sparrow 
And got no wings to fly, 
I wish I were instead a rabbit 
To pass my troubles by. 


v? 
‘‘Wake up, wake up, you saucy sleeper! 
Wake up, wake up, for it is almost day! 
Come, peep your head out at the window 
And see what your true-love has to say! 


“Go, then! go, then! and tell your mother 
If you my loving bride will be!” 
“Oh, no! I cannot tell my mother 
And let her know you are near. 

So turn away, love, and cast* another, 
And it will be the last I will trouble.’ 


1For such “Come all ye’s” compare Perrow (this Journal, 1915, p. 160) and Child 
(Fair Flower of Northumberland, I, p. 114, 35; and Tam Lin, II, p. 349, G. 1); alsoa 
fragment remembered by me, sung by an Adirondack guide about 1880:— 
“Come all ye fair maidens, a warning take by me, 
And never build your nests within a hollow tree.” 
2 For this song compare Kittredge (this Journal, 1907, p. 260). The last six lines are 
interlopers. The ballad is mentioned by Louise Pound (this Journal, 1913, p. 354). 
3 For “court.” 
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“Then go, then, my love, and ask your father 
If you my loving bride will be.’”’ — 

‘Oh, no! I cannot ask my father, 

For on his velvet cloak he read(?)? 


‘“‘All in his hand he holds a-weepin’ 
To slay the man that I love best. 
Oh, don’t you see the clouds a-risin’ 
To hide us from the setting sun?” 


“Oh, yes! I see the clouds a-risin’ 

To hide us from the setting sun. 

Oh, won’t you be glad when we are blest 

With the pleasure, and we both become as one?”’ 


vI. 


‘“‘Come, little pink, I tell you what I think, 
I’ll give you a piece of my mind. 

You remember sitting by my side 

Upon the mountain-top. 

You promise, promise, to marry me, 

And be my darling bride.” 


“It’s no such of a thing, 

It never was in my mind. 

It’s no such a thing. 

It wasn’t in the bargain ary time. 

If God will spare me until the sun goes down, 
I will buy me a bottle of vinichar wine 

For to wash your deceitful face.” 


Vil. 


[Miss Rawn compares the following ballad with “The Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Islington” (Child, tv, 426). See also Barry, ‘‘ The Love 
Token ”’ (this Journal, 1911, p. 339). —C. P.] 


A pretty fair miss all in the garden, 
A journeyole (?) soldier passing by. 
He did stop and kindly address her 
By saying, ‘‘ Kind miss, will you marry me?”’ 


‘‘No, kind sir, a man of honor, 

A man of honor you may be. 
Would you impose upon a lady 
Whose bride to: you is not to be?’”’ 


‘‘T have a sweetheart cross the ocean, 
He has been gone for seven long year, 
And if he’s dead, I hope he is happy, 
Or in some battle being slain. 


1 For “rest.” 
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“And if he is to some fair girl married, 

I love the girl that married him.”’ 

He run his hands all in his pockets 

And pulled out rings that she had gave him. 


Straight down before him she did fall: 
He picked her up all in his arms, 
Giving kisses by one, two, three, 
Saying, “If I had staid there seven years longer, 
No girl but you could have married me.” 
Mount Berry, GEORGIA. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Metrical Romances in the Philippines. 


METRICAL ROMANCES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
BY DEAN S. FANSLER, Px.D. 


Forty years after the Spaniards had founded a permanent settle- 
ment in the Philippine Islands, Cervantes published in Spain the 
first part of the “Adventures of the Ingenious Gentleman, Don 
Quixote de la Mancha,” a book that effectually destroyed, among the 
‘ cultured classes at least, the taste for romances of chivalry. Nearly 
three hundred years later, when Spain withdrew from the isles of 
the Pacific, nine-tenths of the books printed in the Filipino dialects 
were either religious (prayers, saints’ lives, and moral tales) or ro- 
mantic and fantastic stories of the type ridiculed to death in the 
peninsula by Cervantes. Until the American occupation brought 
the freedom of the press to the Philippines, the reading-matter of the 
natives was largely the reading-matter of the Spaniards of the six- 
teenth century and earlier. Nor have the last fifteen years accom- 
plished among the masses any decided revolution in literary taste. The 
literature of modern Spain has had very little effect upon Philippine 
literature. The most popular single book in the Islands to-day—the 
“Pasion,” a fourteen-thousand-line metrical account, in quintillas, 
of the life and sufferings of Jesus Christ — goes back to a Spanish origi- 
nal of the early seventeenth century. While it is true that the com- 
mercial presses in Manila, Iloilo, and Cebu, during the last decade, 
have been printing many new realistic novels and plays from the 
pens of young writers, the metrical romance continues to hold its 
place. The stories of Rodrigo de Villas (the ‘“Cid’’), Charlemagne 
and his Twelve Peers, Bernardo del Carpio, the Seven Lords of Lara, 
and a number of others based upon early Spanish history and legend, 
keep appearing in larger and larger yearly editions. The enchanter 
Freston, who Don Quixote was convinced had carried off his beloved 
library, must have deposited it in the Philippines. 

A classification of sixteen of the metrical romances current in one 
or more of the Philippine dialects will show the wide range of material 
treated, and will give Occidental readers some idea of the mental 
pabulum of the ordinary native. Brief synopses of those stories most 
interesting from the point of view of literary history may be serviceable 
for comparison with the well-known English and European versions 
popular centuries ago, but unread to-day except by a small group of 
specialists. Before the classification and analyses are taken up, 
however, some attention might well be given to the form in which 
these stories are presented to the Filipino reader. 

VOL, XXIX.—NO, 112,—14. 
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These romantic narratives are all in stanzaic verse, which is of 
two types, — quatrains of twelve-syllable lines in assonance, and quat- 
rains of eight-syllable lines in assonance.1 The twelve-syllable line 
is much the more common of the two: it is the vehicle not only of the 
greater number of the metrical romances, but of most of the saint- 
legends, novenas, and other religious works. The common generic 
name for the type of stories we are accustomed to term in English 
“metrical romances”’ is corrido.2/ Among all the Filipinos the word 
corrido means an extended narrative of the life and adventures of 
some person. In Tagalog the term, if strictly used, is applied only 
to poems written in octosyllabic lines; those in alexandrines * having on 
the title-page Buhay nang, etc. (‘Life of,” etc.) or Salita at Buhay, 
etc. (“Story and Life,” etc.). The general Tagalog word for ‘‘ poem” 
or “‘song”’ is awit. The other dialects make no such formal distinction 
between the corrido and the Buhay. 

The Philippine corridos vary in length from a few hundred to 
several thousand lines. They are printed in pamphlet form, one 
tale to a volume, on a very cheap quality of paper, and sell for 
the small sum of five or ten cents. As a result of the perishable 
nature of the booklets, no very old copies have survived the ravages 
of mildew and bookworm: the oldest copy I have seen was dated 
1815. This fact need not indicate, however, that the corridos have 
not been popular more than a hundred years. Indeed, I am inclined 
to believe with Barrantes‘ that probably many of the romantic tales 
of Spain were told to the natives by the soldiers of Legaspi before the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, just as the missionary priests 
lost no time in introducing to the Islands the “Pasion,’’ the saint- 
legends, and the religious plays (autos sacramentiales). And many 
of the metrical romances must have been circulated orally or in manu- 
script long before they were put into print; not a few are known to-day 
only in small restricted areas and only in manuscript form. On the 
whole, we are probably safe in concluding that the corridos have been 
popular for three or more centuries among the Filipinos. These 
stories not only make up the body of most of the entertaining reading 
of the lower and middle classes, but they also furnish passages for 
quotation and recitation on every conceivable occasion. The lives 
of such heroes as Jaime del Prado and Bernardo del Carpio are sung 
by the small boy driving the cattle to pasture, by the peasant working 
in his paddy-field, or by the itinerant beggar travelling from one town 

1 Rhyme is not found in Philippine poetry. 

2 Defined in Velasquez’ Spanish-English Dictionary as ‘‘a metrical story, usually 
sung to the accompaniment of a guitar, in fandango style.”’ 

* The Philippine alexandrine (twelve-syllable line) had the cesura regular after the 
sixth syllable. As in the French, there is no marked iambic rhythm. 

‘ Vicente Barrantes, E] Teatro Tagalo (Madrid, 1889), pp. 29-30. 
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fiesta to the next. Even in social gatherings the apt introduction 
into the conversation of moralizing or didactic lines from some well- 
known corrido is received with approbation. In the duplo, or wit- 
combat often indulged in at funeral feasts, the winner is always the 
person who has at his tongue’s end quotations from the “Pasion” 
and the corridos, that are most appropriate for carrying on the argu- 
ment proposed. Besides, these stories are often done into dramatic 
form; and no town’s celebration of its patron saint is thought complete 
without a comedia, or moro-moro play." 

Of the metrical romances based directly upon European material, 
the following may be taken as representing all that is typical of the 
genre. They fall into seven classes, and are distributed thus:— 


I. Charlemagne Romances: 
1. Prince Baldovinos. 
2. The Twelve Peers of France. 
3. Count d’Irlos. 


II. An Arthurian Romance: 
1. Tablante de Ricamonte. 


III. The Constance-Saga and its Variants: 
1. Florentina. 
2. Adela. 
3. Maria. 
4. Proceso. 


IV. Classical Romance: 
1. Paris and Oenone. 


V. Oriental Didactic Tales with Western Modifications: 
1. Alejandre and Luis (a variant of Amis and Amiloun). 
2. Blancaflor and Floristo (a garbled version of Floris and Blanche- 
fleur). 
3. Prince Erastro (a popular form of the Seven Sages of Rome). 


VI. Romances based on Spanish History and Legend: 
1. Rodrigo de Villas. 
2. Bernardo del Carpio. 


VII. Romances based on Italian Novelle: 
1. Romeo and Juliet. 
2. Gricelda. 


In the following pages the first three of these have been treated. 

1 In the Philippines, comedia and moro-moro are synonymous terms. They signify 
a long play, sometimes continuing for three nights, in which is represented a war between 
Christians and Saracens (or Moros). Kings, princes, and dukes fight and parade in great 
magnificence. Needless to say, the Christian-is always victorious in the end, and the 
Christian prince invariably brings about the conversion of the Pagan princess with whom 
he isin love. Most of these plays are adapted from the corridos. 
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“Bernardo del Carpio” and the “Twelve Peers of France” are 
easily the most popular of the stories just enumerated. To test a 
surmise of this fact, I questioned one hundred and seventy-five repre- 
sentative college students. One hundred and four replied that they 
had either read in their dialects, or had been told in their dialects, 
or had seen acted in their town fiestas, the life of Bernardo del Carpio; 
and eighty-five made a similar report on the ‘Twelve Peers.” 

As to the authorship of the corridos, the only thing certain that 
can be said is that most of the versions are anonymous. In some 
instances it would appear that Spanish priests acquainted with the 
dialects had written the tales. The large number of Spanish words, 
the occasional Iberian turn of the native construction, and the fre. 
quent references to biblical and classical history, point to this conclu- 
sion. But just who these priests were,— if priests they were, indeed,— 
no one can say. Like their medieval counterparts in England and 
France, the stories are peculiarly non-subjective; and at no time 
while reading them do we feel at all concerned to know who wrote 
them. As in a marionette show the story is the thing, not the im- 
personal reciter behind the scenes, so in the metrical romances. 


I. CHARLEMAGNE ROMANCES. 
I. ‘‘ BALDOVINOS.”’ 


“The Story of the Life and Adventures of Prince Baldovinos in 
the Kingdom of Dacia and of Princess Sevilla in the Kingdom of 
Sansuefia’”’ has been printed in the Tagalog, Pampango, and Ilocano 
dialects.1_ The three versions agree in the main, but are by no means 
of the same length. The Talalog contains 1182 quatrains of octosyl- 
labic lines (4728 verses), the Pampango 990 (3960 verses), and the 
Ilocano only 895 (3580 verses), the lines in this last version being 
decasyllabic (an unusual form) instead of octosyllabic, however. 
The Tagalog redaction, as the most detailed and comprehensive of 
the three, will serve as the basis of our analysis of the story, which 
carries us from the birth of Baldwin to his treacherous death at the 
hands of Carlomagno’s son Carloto, and the subsequent punishment 
of the murderer. According to Cervantes, this sad tale was highly 
popular in Spain, and was one of Don Quixote’s favorites.? 


1 A student from Zambales also reports that he has seen this narrative acted on the 
stage in his province as a comediu in the Zambales dialect. 

2 “And presently his frenzy brought to his remembrance the story of Baldwin and the 
Marquis of Mantua, when Charlot left the former wounded on the mountain; a story 
learned and known by little children, not unknown to young men and women, celebrated, 
and even believed, by the old, and yet not a jot more authentic than the miracles of 
Mahomet.” — MotrTevux’s trans. of Don Quixote, Part I, chap. 5. 

And a few chapters farther on Don Quixote himself says, ‘‘I swear by the Creator of 
all things, and by all that is contained in the four holy evangelists, to lead the life that 
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A condensed paraphrase of the Tagalog corrido, which may be 
divided into four more or less distinct sections (although no formal 
indication of divisions appears in the text) is the following:— 


[PART I. EPISODE OF ESMELESINDA.] 


Baldovinos was the son of the King of Dacia by Arminda, a sister of 
Carlomagno. When he was a mere boy, his father the king died: and his 
mother, thinking to educate her son fittingly, sent him to live with his uncle 
the Marquis of Mantua, who soon grew to love him asason. At the court 
of the Marquis, Baldovinos developed every admirable trait, and by his 
modesty, bravery, and beauty, won the praise of all. The Marquis (who 
is usually referred to as Donais Urgel—i.e., Ogier the Dane — in this 
version) planned to marry his nephew to the Princess of Sansuefia when he 
should become of age. The narrator here makes an abrupt transition and 
proceeds to tell the story of Esmelesinda, the wife of Guifero and the aunt 
of Baldovinos. 

One day Guifero and his wife were hunting in the forest, and after a long 
vain pursuit they stopped under a tree to rest. Overcome with fatigue, 
Esmelesinda dropped off to sleep; but the duke, catching sight of an animal, 
gave chase, and was soon lost among the hills and trees. By a curious 
chance, an army of Turks happened to come to the place where Esmelesinda 
was lying; they took her captive and carried her off to Sansuefia, where the 
Turkish emperor Balan locked her up in a tower, expecting to convert her 
and to marry her to his brother Clarion. While a captive in Sansueifia, 
Esmelesinda became very friendly with the princess Sevilla (daughter of 
the King of Sansuefia, not Balan), to whom upon request she explained 
all the details of Carlomagno’s court. Her account of the noble peers 
was so glowing that Sevilla soon fell in love with Baldovinos, although she 
had never seen or heard of him before. 

Guifero meanwhile had returned to his Emperor’s court, and upon 
hearing of Esmelesinda’s capture had given her up as hopelessly lost, and 
had sought forgetfulness at the gaming-table. One day, however, Car- 
lomagno so shamed the faint-hearted duke, that he resolved to attempt 
the rescue of his imprisoned wife. On Roldan’s famous horse he succeeded 
in reaching Sansuefia in a short time, in rescuing Esmelesinda from the 
hands of the Pagans, and in finally returning safely with her to the French 
Court. 


[PART II. EPISODE OF CLAINOS AND SEVILLA, WITH THE MARRIAGE OF 
BALDOVINOS.| 


Clainos,! King of Arabia, disappointed in the escape of Esmelesinda, 
wooed Sevilla, who promised to become his wife if he would bring to San- 
suefia the heads of Roldan, Oliveros, and Reinaldo of Montalban. She 
proposed this test merely in order to get rid of her suitor; for she felt sure 


the great Marquis of Mantua led, when he vowed to revenge the death of his nephew 
Valdovinos, which was, not to eat bread on a table-cloth, with other things, which, though 
I do not now remember, I consider as here expressed, until I am fully revenged on him 
who hath done me this outrage.’’ — Ibid., Part I, chap. 10. 

1 There is evidently a confounding here of Clainos and Clarion. 
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that he would never succeed. When Clainos arrived at the French borders, 
he issued his challenge to fight, and the Emperor ordered Roldan to go 
meet the proud paynim. But Roldan refused because Carlomagno had 
made some derogatory remarks about the younger Peers in a former cam. 
paign. Exasperated by the refusal, Carlomagno quarrelled with the young 
warrior, and finally became so undignified as to hurl an inkstand at his 
head. To save the situation, Baldovinos, a mere youth, volunteered and 
was sent against Clainos. For nine hours the fight raged and was undecisiye, 
but at last Baldovinos was overcome and made captive. Stirred by the 
sight of the defeat of his kinsman, Roldan rushed to the field and cut of 
Clainos’s head. He released Baldovinos and ordered him to carry the 
Saracen’s head to Sansuefia. Baldovinos reached the court of Balan 
safely, and there he proclaimed his name and the death of Clainos. When 
he saw Sevilla, he fell in love with her; and as his affection was already 
reciprocated, all that the young couple had to do was to gain the consent 
of their guardians. On behalf of his nephew the Marquis of Mantua 
willingly asked Almanzor for the hand of his daughter Sevilla, and his 
request was as readily granted. The marriage was announced; invitations 
were sent to all lands, and the wedding was attended by kings and nobles, 
It was pompously celebrated, the feast lasting many days. Baldovinos 
and his bride then set out for France, where they were graciously received 
by Carlomagno. 


[PART III, CARLOTO’S TREACHERY AND THE DEATH OF BALDOVINOS.] 


Carloto, the son of Carlomagno and cousin of Baldovinos, was stirred 
by the unsurpassed beauty of Sevilla. Lacking courage to declare his 
passion, he attempted one night to satisfy it by force: but Sevilla ordered 
him out of the house, and he went, plotting the death of her husband. 
Sevilla unfortunately decided to keep her own counsel with regard to Car- 
loto’s dastardly attack. 

A few days later Carloto invited his cousin to go hunting, and Baldovinos, 
unsuspecting, promised to go. When Sevilla heard of the engagement, 
she urged her husband to break it; he insisted, however, that one’s word 
once given must be kept. Accordingly, after preparations had been made, 
the two cousins set out, Carloto accompanied by many companions, and 
Baldovinos attended by only his squire Celinos. When they were well 
on their way, Carloto, on the pretext of having left his dagger behind, sent 
Celinos to fetch it: the rest proceeded to the forest. There in a suitable 
place Carloto and his eighteen followers fell upon the lone Baldovinos, 
thinking to make a quick end of him. He defended himself so bravely, 
however, that though mortally wounded, he killed all eighteen of the ac- 
complices. Carloto escaped; and Baldovinos was barely able to drag 
himself to the bank of a river, where he burst into loud lamentations. 

By chance, the Marquis of Mantua was hunting in the mountains that 
day, but had become separated from his men and had lost his way in the 
thick woods. While he was stumbling down a rocky ravine, sounds of 
complaint and distress struck his ear. After listening a few minutes, he 
realized whence they proceeded, and he hastened to the side of the wounded 
man. Baldovinos recognized his uncle finally, and poured forth into his 
ears such a tale of woe and treachery, that the two fainted. There is no 
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telling how long they would have remained helpless by the river-bank had 
not the faithful Celinos opportunely returned from his wild-goose chase 
and revived the uncle and nephew from their swoon. Somewhat restored, 
though feeling that his end was near, Baldovinos requested his companions 
to take him to the cave of St. Benito, hard by, where he could be shriven 
before it was too late. Between them Celinos and the Marquis managed 
to carry the sinking man to the holy place; and after the monks had con- 
fessed the brave young peer, he commended Sevilla to the care of his uncle, 
and died. 

The body was taken to Mantua (it seems that Baldovinos was fifteen 
days’ journey from the French Court when he was murdered), where the 
Marquis solemnly vowed on his sword not to comb his hair, eat at table, 
or manage his affairs, until he had avenged the death of his favorite nephew. 


[PART IV. CARLOTO’S TRIAL AND EXECUTION.] 


The Princess Sevilla had been summoned to Mantua by a letter from 
the Marquis, explaining what had happened to her husband. Bent on 
vengeance and supported by the Peers at Mantua, she organized an army 
and set out for France. Don Sancho and Don Irlos were sent ahead as 
ambassadors to explain Sevilla’s demands. The Emperor received the 
two courteously, and, determined to give the Marquis of Mantua justice, 
called a council, at which Delfrindar de Ardinia acted as chairman. Eight 
councillors urged the Marquis’s claims, and eight defended Carloto. Their 
long arguments and subsequent quarrels so angered Carlomagno that 
finally he took justice into his own hands and ordered that Carloto should 
be executed. 

A plan of Roldan’s to rescue Carloto on the way to the block was frustrated 
by the Emperor, and the headstrong intriguer was banished from France 
for a time. Carloto was duly beheaded, and his body left exposed and 
unburied for a day. The Marquis returned to his home, but Sevilla spent 
the rest of her life in a convent. 


As it is well-nigh impossible to determine when the corrido of 
“Baldovinos” was first printed in the Philippines;—whether the 
story is fifty years old or two hundred,— the question of the dates 
of possible sources is not our starting-point. Obviously the most 
convenient storehouses for the redactor of the narrative of the Marquis 
of Mantua and his nephew were the various printed collections of 
Spanish ballads... The Spanish poems covering most of the inci- 
dents presented in the corrido are five in all. Arranged in the order 
in which their narratives appear in the Philippine version, they are,— 


‘ The three most important old collections of Spanish romances and ballads before 
Duran’s comprehensive Romancero General are the Cancionero de Romances, the Silva 
de Varios Romances (both dating from the second half of the sixteenth century), and 
the Floresta de varios Romances, the first edition of which, according to Pellicer, was 
printed at Alcala in 1608. Among Duran’s immediate predecessors, Jacob Grimm, with 
his Silva de Romances viejos, is probably entitled to first place. The stories of Baldovinos 
and the Marquis of Mantua, of Gayferos, and of the Arabian king Calainos, all appear in 
the sixteenth-century anthologies. 
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1. Romance de don Gayferos que trata de cémo sacé 4 su esposa que estaba 
en tierra de moros (No. 173 in Wolf and Hofmann’s Primavera y 
Flor de Romances, or No. 377 in the Romancero General). 

2. Romance del moro Calainos de cémo requeria de amores 4 la infanta 
Sebilla, y ella le demandé en arras tres cabezas de los doce pares de 
Francia (No. 193 in the Primavera, No. 373 in the Romancero General), 

3. Romance del Marqués de Mantua (No. 165 in the Primavera, No. 355 
in the Romancero General). 

4. Romance de la embajada que envié Danes Urgel, marqués de MAntuaal 
Emperador (No. 166 in the Primavera, No. 356 in the Romancero 
General). 

5. Sentencia dada 4 don Carloto (No. 167 in the Primavera, No. 357 in 
the Romancero General). 


It will be noticed from their numbers in the two collections that the 
last three ballads are printed consecutively by both Duran and 
Wolf, and form a trilogy dealing with the Marquis of Mantua, Bal- 
dovinos, and Carloto. All the five ballads just mentioned, along 
with forty-four others, are classified by Duran as ‘‘ Romances cabal- 
lerescos de las crénicas carlovingias.’”’ The first has really nothing 
to do with the life of Baldovinos, for he is neither mentioned nor re- 
ferred to in the poem. The second, which tells the story of Calainos’s 
rash attempt to gather in for Sevilla the heads of Roland, Oliveros, 
and Reinaldo of Montalban, shows also how Baldovinos was defeated 
by the Moor, but gives no hint of any sentimental relationship ex- 
isting between the young peer and Sevilla. In none of the collections 
I have seen is the Calainos ballad printed as a Baldovinos ballad. 

These five Spanish poems probably furnished the Philippine author 
with most of the events of his corrido beginning with the second half 
of episode 1, at the point where Guiferos is shown as having given 
himself up to gambling. The introductory stanzas, which tell of the 
genealogy of Baldovinos and give a brief account of his early life, 
might have been taken, in part, from the ballad that forms the 
basis of episode 111 (lines 172-182) ; but the statement that the Marquis 
of Mantua planned to marry his nephew to the beautiful though 
Pagan Sevilla, appears to be a crude invention to prepare the way for 
the fact that Baldovinos did marry her.! 

1 English readers may find all the ballads enumerated above translated into English 
verse and printed with the original Spanish in Thomas Rodd’s Ancient Spanish Ballads, 
relating to the Twelve Peers of France (2 vols., London, 1821). They may also enjoy 
Cervantes’ inimitable caricature of the story of Melisenda’s rescue, as it is told by Maese 
Pedro, the puppet-showman, in Don Quixote, Part II, chapter xxvi. Rodd (vol. ii, p. 441.) 
prints in English only, unfortunately, an Ancient Ballad of Prince Baldwin, which tells 
how Baldovinos, pensive and sad over his defeat at the hands of Calainos, sets out to seek 
glory for himself to retrieve his lost fame, comes to Sansuefia, falls in love with Sevilla, 
and by his feats of arms wins the favor of King Almanzor, who bestows his fair daughter 
on the young Prince of Dacia. Rodd does not say whence he derived his English version: 
he merely remarks, ‘‘We cannot present our readers with the Spanish copy, not being in 
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2. “THE TWELVE PEERS OF FRANCE.” 


“The Narrative and Life of the Twelve Peers of France, Subjects 
of Emperor Carlomagno until Betrayed by Galalon and Killed at 
Ronsesvalles’’ is extant in six Philippine dialects,— Tagalog, Pam- 
pango, Bicol, Visayan, Ilocano, and Pangasinan. These versions 
are practically identical in content and length; the Tagalog was 
probably the original of the other five. The Tagalog romance, the 
title of which runs as follows,—“Salita at Buhay nang Doce Pares sa 
Francia na Campon nang Emperador Carlo magno, hanga nang 
ipagcanulo ni Galalon na nangapatay sa Ronsesvalles,’”"—contains 
4628 verses of twelve syllables each, and in spite of its great length 
is one of the best-known romances in the Islands. 

The source of the Philippine metrical accounts of the lives of the 
Twelve Peers was the Spanish prose “ Historia del Emperador Carlo- 
magno,”’ the earliest known edition of which is that of 1528.1 This 
Spanish account, in turn, was a re-doing of the French ‘“‘ Ferumbras.”’ 
Each subsequent version seems to have followed the preceding with 
remarkable fidelity, as an analysis of the latest popular form of the 
story (the Philippine) will show. 


[SYNOPSIS OF ‘‘DOCE PARES.’’] 


The first thirty-five strophes of this romance narrate an episode, com- 
plete in itself, of how Carlomagno sent assistance to Aaron, ruler of Jeru- 
salem, who had been attacked and taken prisoner by the non-Christian 
people of Zaragoza. After a three-months’ march, during which the army 
lost its way and was only set right by a flock of birds that appeared miracu- 
lously in response to prayer, the French forces engaged the Zaragozans, 
defeated them decisively, and restored Aaron to his seat at Jerusalem. 

The bulk of the rest of the book covers about the same ground as the 
Middle English romance of “Sir Ferumbras.’’ After his expedition to 
relieve Jerusalem, Carlomagno planned to invade Alexandria. While the 
Peers were encamped at Mormionda, Fierabras, son of the Pagan ruler 
Balan, sacked Rome and Jerusalem. Gui de Borgojia was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Rome to see if Fierabras was there at the head of his troops. On 
his return to France, Gui happened to meet Balan and his daughter Florifes 
riding in a carriage. Although the meeting was but for an instant, the 
Peer fell violently in love with the princess, who in turn was not indifferent 
to him. On hearing his messenger’s report to the effect that Fierabras 
was not in Rome, Carlomagno ordered Gui to prepare a large army and to 
advance on that city. When the French troops reached Rome, Florifes 


our collection.” Nor have I been able to find it in the Romancero General. It is not 
improbable, however, that the Philippine author knew such a ballad as this, and used 
it for his transition between episodes 1 and 111. 

1 No less than fourteen editions of the Historia up to the year 1744 have been enum- 
erated by Pascual de Gayangos in his Libros de Caballerias (Madrid, 1874), p.lxiv. The 
Spanish text I used in comparing the Tagalog Doce Pares with its prose original was that 
issued in Madrid, 1772. 
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herself took the field against Gui, who, recognizing her, refused to continue 
the battle. Carlomagno, angered at the report of how slowly the campaign 
was proceeding, ordered Roldan with eight other Peers to capture Rome, 
Corsubel, brother of Balan, supported by a host of Pagan soldiers, went 
against this second detachment of French, who were partially successful: 
Corsubel was killed, but Oliveros was severely wounded. The young 
Peers returned to France, leaving Rome still in the hands of the infidels, 
These half victories only angered the Emperor still more, and he resolved 
to wipe off the face of the earth all non-Christians. 

Learning of Corsubel’s death, Fierabras went to Mormionda to take 
vengeance on Carlomagno and his Peers. Roldan was ordered to go fight 
with Fierabras, but he refused and quarrelled with Carlomagno. Oliveros, 
though still weak from his wounds, begged permission and was finally 
allowed to engage the Saracen. After a long struggle of many hundred 
lines, Oliveros conquered his opponent, who promised to turn Christian, 
But the Peer was then set upon by fifty thousand men (who sprang from 
nowhere), and, in spite of his desperate resistance, was taken prisoner. 
Carlomagno heard Oliveros’s call for help and sent troops to his aid, but 
succeeded only in losing four more Peers in the struggle. The Turks then 
retired with the five Peers as captives, and conducted them to Balan, who 
was in Turkey. 

The prisoners were ccnfined in a foul dungeon under Florifes’s tower; 
but the princess, already in love with Gui, took a special interest in these 
French knights, and fed and clothed them secretly. She even went so far 
as to supply them with arms. She told them of her love for Gui de Borgoiia, 
of her desire to become Christian, and of her willingness to restore to Car- 
lomagno the treasures that had been stolen from Rome. 

Meanwhile Carlomagno had not been absolutely idle. He sent an em- 
bassy of seven Peers (all he had left) to demand of Balan the return of the 
five prisoners. Balan at the same time despatched an embassy of fifteen 
kings to propose to the French Emperor an exchange of the five Peers for 
Fierabras. The two embassies met near the Bridge of Mentible, where, a 
quarrel arising, the Peers killed fourteen of the kings. Oneescaped. After 
cutting off the fourteen heads, the seven proceeded to Turkey, where 
Balan, knowing nothing of the fate of his ambassadors, received the Peers 
graciously. But the one king who escaped returned home on the night of 
their arrival and told Balan how fourteen of his messengers had been slain. 
Wild with anger,.the Turkish Emperor ordered the seven Peers bound 
in their sleep by three thousand soldiers, and on the following day determined 
to put all twelve of his captives toa shameful death. But Florifes wheedled 
her father into allowing her to take the seven to her tower for the night, 
and there she armed them as she had armed the other five. 

The twelve Peers repulsed every attack upon the tower, and it seemed 
as if they could hold out indefinitely. But through the help of Marpin, 
a famous magician, Balan finally succeeded in separating Florifes from 
her magic girdle, which was supplying the besieged with food. After two 
days of hunger, the Peers resolved to make a sortie for provisions. In 
the mélée that ensued, Basin was killed and Gui de Borgofia captured. 
Balan resolved that Gui should pay for all the damage done by the Peers; 
but when the next day the captive was being led to the gallows, his com- 
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panions, in two lines headed by Roldan and Oliveros, rushed out of the 
tower and rescued him. Thousands of Turks were killed. The eleven 
Peers also captured twelve horses laden with food, and returned elated 
to their stronghold. 

This kind of existence could not go on forever, however, and the besieged 
finally resolved to send word of their plight to Carlomagno. Ricarte was 
agreed upon as messenger. After much fighting he managed to make his 
way through hosts of Saracens to the Bridge of Mentible, where the porter, 
acting on orders from Balan, refused to let him cross. But guided by a 
miraculous white deer, Ricarte found a way to ford the river, and in a few 
days he reached the French Court. 

Carlomagno resolved to conduct in person the rescuing-expedition; and, 
accompanied by a large force with Ricarte as guide, he set out for the east. 
By means of a trick proposed by Ricarte, the French forces managed to 
get past the Bridge of Mentible; they killed the guarding giants and thou- 
sands of Turks, and sent a defiance to Balan. But Balan was no coward: 
he determined to fight to the last. He was finally overcome, however, 
and, though Fierabras and Florifes urged him to become a Christian, he 
remained loyal to Mahomet; hence there was nothing for Carlomagno to 
do but to cut off the head of this obstinate person. Florifes and Gui de 
Borgofia were married. They decided to live in Turkey with Fierabras, 
as Balan was dead. After a two-months’ visit with the young couple, 
Carlomagno and the rest of his Peers returned to France. 

The remainder of the romance (187 strophes) tells of Carlomagno’s 
campaigns in the south. He destroyed the infidels in Pamplona and Galicia, 
and then defeated successively King Aigolante, Prince Furre, the giant 
Ferragus (Roldan performing this feat after Oger Donais, Reinaldo, and 
Constantino had been overcome by the giant), and the Kings of Cordova 
and Sevilla. But through the treachery of Galalon, whom Carlomagno 
had sent to demand tribute of the Pagan king Marsirios, the Peers were 
overwhelmed and killed at Ronsesvalles. Hearing of the disaster too late 
to send any aid to his army, Carlomagno pursued and captured Galalon, 
who was subsequently executed. After giving all his wealth to the Church, 
the great Emperor died Feb. 16, 1012 (sic/). 


3. ‘COUNT IRLOS.” 


The Philippine romance of the “Life of Count Irlos and his Wife, 
of the Kingdom of France”’ circulates only in the Pampango dialect. 
The title-page of the 1902 edition bears the legend, ‘‘ Exclusive prop- 
erty of Dofia Modesta Lanuza: nobody is allowed to publish this 
without her permission.” It would thus appear that Sefiora Lanuza 
herself or some member of her family was the author of this version, 
as she was not the publisher. 

Notwithstanding the fact that “Conde Irlos” is a Charlemagne 
story, it is not nearly so well known as “ Baldovinos” or ‘“‘ Doce Pares.” 
Possibly its unusual length (5008 octosyllabic lines) together with a 
paucity of adventures accounts for its unpopularity. The Spanish 
original of part of this story, ‘El Romance del Conde Irlos y de las 
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grandes venturas que hubo”’ (Primavera, No. 164; Romancero General 
No. 354), is one of the longest of the Castilian romances (1366 lines), 
and forms, observes Duran, “una novela caballeresca completa.” 
Duran goes on to say, “Its construction points it out to be one of 
those primitive compositions which came into print only after being 
altered not merely by oral tradition itself but also by poets who tried 
toimprove onit.”’ Inits earliest form the Spanish story was a romance 
viejo popular; but the printed version, remarks Duran, was composed 
by a juglar working over ancient oral tradition. The fortune of the 
story in the Philippines has been not unlike its fortune in the penin- 
sula; only the Pampango author began with the printed romance in- 
stead of oral tradition, and in his (or her) attempt to improve on the 
original increased its bulk nearly fourfold. 


[SYNOPSIS OF CONDE IRLOS.] 


Bencebais, the count of Irlos and nephew of Carlomagno, inherited vast 
estates from his parents. He possessed also, in addition to good looks and 
polite manners, an indefatigable zeal for the cause of Christianity. Through 
his sword he won for his uncle seventeen Pagan kingdoms; but Carlomagno 
magnanimously gave them to Bencebais, and said that the seventeen 
kings should be his vassals and his only. The young count then returned 
to his own country, where he enjoyed himself with musical entertainments 
and hunting. 

The next one-fifth of this long story tells how Count Irlos went to a tourna- 
ment held by the King of Italy, and won as his bride the beautiful Princess 
Elea. Allarde, King of London and one of the disappointed suitors, on 
his return to his country passed through Carlomagno’s dominions, and 
issued a challenge to the Emperor and his Twelve Peers. But as the 
French seemingly paid no attention to his boasts (Roldan again proved 
refractory, refusing to obey his Emperor’s orders to fight the audacious 
Saracen, and thereby calling down on his own head the same-ink-stand 
treatment he had received once before at the hands of the enraged Car- 
lomagno), the King of London proceeded on his way, vowing vengeance. 

On the return of Count Irlos with his prize, his marriage was celebrated 
after Elea had been christened Reducinda Rosalina. Not long after, 
while he was enjoying himself at his own estates, a message from the Em- 
peror came to end his happiness. He was ordered to prepare an expedition 
to proceed against Allarde in order to recover the lost fame and honor of 
France. The Count declared the order to be cruel and unwise, and, full 
of wrath and dissatisfaction, he went with his troops to report at Paris. 
Leaving his wife in the care of his uncle Don Beltran, and telling her that 
if he did not return within nine years she should be free to marry again and 
all his property should be hers, he departed with ten thousand followers 
for the coast, and the large expedition embarked for Allarde’s kingdom. 
While on board ship, the Count, for some unexplained reason, solemnly 
swore never to return to France; and he made his men so swear, forbidding 


1 An English verse translation of the Spanish Romance del Conde Dirlos may be found 
in Rodd’s Ancient Spanish Ballads, vol. i, pp. 167-275. 
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them even to send any messages home. The Count and his men achieved 
a brilliant victory over Allarde, and seventeen years passed without any 
word being sent back to France. 

One night Count Irlos dreamt that his wife was being forced to marry 
some one she did not love. Jumping to his feet, he ordered the trumpets 
sounded, and telling his men that they were to return to France, but in- 
cognito, the army embarked as soon as preparations could be made. The 
Count’s beard had grown so long, and his voice had so changed, that he 
did not fear discovery. 

When he reached France, he proceeded immediately for his own estates, 
where he was astonished to see on his palace gates the coat-of-arms of 
Celinos, Roldan’s nephew. Upon making inquiries of the sentry, he learned 
that, since no word had been received from the long-absent Count, Roldan 
had circulated the report that the Count was dead, for he wanted his nephew 
Celinos to marry Elea and come into possession of Bencebais’ wealth. 
Celinos even forged letters tending to prove that Count Irlos was no longer 
living. Carlomagno and the Peers had then chosen a husband for Elea, — 
the crafty Celinos, — but through the influence of Don Beltran, the Coun- 
tess had obtained a respite of a year before re-marrying. It was during 
this year that Count Irlos returned. 

Assuming the réle of a Persian ambassador bringing news of the missing 
count, Irlos called on Don Beltran that night; but the uncle recognized 
his beloved nephew under the long beard. Elea, hearing that a messenger 
had arrived with news of her husband, entered the room; and, although 
she did not recognize the Count, his heart melted with pity for her sadness, 
and, proclaiming his name, he threw himself into her arms. 

There still remained the punishment of Celinos and Roldan. The next 
day the Count with his faithful followers went to Paris, and after making 
known his identity asked Carlomagno to remove the coat-of-arms of Celinos. 
The treachery of the young peer was exposed, and he was finally sentenced 
to death. Not satisfied with this, however, Count Irlos went to Roldan 
and offered to fight him and all the knights who had taken part in the trick 
against him. Carlomagno was unable to persuade either party to lay 
downtheir arms. Aftera continuous fight of four months, all the principals 
were exhausted and worn out. It was only through the intervention of 
their wives that peace was finally restored. 


In summary of the Filipino-Spanish treatment of portions of the 
Carlovingian cycle, five striking characteristics might be emphasized. 

1. REPETITION OF SITUATION.— The violent quarrelling of Roldan 
with his Emperor is depicted in ‘“ Baldovinos,” ‘Doce Pares,” and 
“Conde Irlos.”” Evidently this situation appealed strongly to the 
Philippine redactors, for no opportunity is let slip of making these 
two kinsmen appear in an undignified light. In each case Carlomagno 
loses his temper and hurls an inkstand at his nephew. Again, the 
treachery of the Emperor’s nephews—Carloto and Celinos — forms 
the crisis of two of the stories. In both cases the nephew is put to 
death by order of the Emperor, who, according to Spanish tradition, 
appears to have been blessed with not a few renegades among his 
numerous relatives. 
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2. DEPRECIATION OF ROLDAN.—In “ Baldovinos” and “ Conde 
Irlos,” Roldan is consistently represented as headstrong, quarrelsome, 
egotistic, not wanting in bravery but intensely desirous of praise, 
jealous of the older knights in arms, given to intriguing against the 
Emperor when his edicts do not suit the younger man. To be sure, 
he is not a national traitor like Ganelon, but he is portrayed in both 
romances as plotting to save a rascal. In both stories, too, the Em- 
peror finds it necessary to banish this hot-headed young knight for a 
period of years. It is only natural that we should find among the 
early Spanish popular poets (and in this respect the Filipino redactors 
follow the Spanish) a tendency to abase the national hero of a neigh- 
boring conquering country. Nor is it unnatural that we should find 
stories springing up about a Spanish hero in rivalry of Roldan. Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, an entirely fictitious personage, but reported to 
have been one of the generals who administered defeat to Carlomagno 
at Roncesvalles, grew in proportions and fame from the twelfth century 
on until he nearly totally eclipsed Roldan in the Peninsula, and con- 
sequently in the Philippines. But his story will appear later. 

Roldan, however, is always given credit for extraordinary courage 
and skill as a fighter. His bravery is proverbial. Often in allusion 
his name is found coupled with that of Bernardo del Carpio. Indeed, 
these two heroes are brought together in the story of ‘‘ Bernardo del 
Carpio;” but the Spaniard displays Beowulfian strength in his arms, 
and quickly succeeds in getting that for which he had gone to France. 

3. EXTRAVAGANCE AND LACK OF RESTRAINT, especially when the 
author is dealing with the charms or prowess of a Christian knight. 
This tendency is to be found in nearly all the corridos; and in the case 
of the Carlovingian romances the exaltation of French heroes means 
only the exaltation of Christianity over Paganism. Filipino-Spanish 
admiration for Roldan and Oliveros is merely admiration for knights 
of the Cross; but Bernardo Carpio, Rodrigo de Villas, and Gonzalo 
are sung not only as destroyers of the Crescent, but as thoroughly 
national heroes. Patriotism is no more evident in the ‘Chanson de 
Roland” than in “El Cid.” It is to be expected, consequently, that 
where Guiferos puts to flight three thousand Saracens, Bernardo will 
have no trouble in disposing of fifty thousand. 

4. Minor Persons AS HEROES.— There is a limit even to exag- 
geration. Obviously, in order to enhance the virtues of the national 
heroes of Spain, patriotism would approve the recording of the deeds 
of Guiferos, Baldovinos, and Count Irlos where it might object to 
the exaltation of Roldan. It must be remembered that Roldan is in 
no sense the hero of “Doce Pares.”” There is no Filipino romance in 
which he is the leading character. 

5. TENDENCY TO ELABORATION AND RECOMBINATION.— We have 
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mentioned the fact that the Spanish story of ‘Conde Irlos”’ was, in 
the hands of the Philippine redactor, expanded to nearly four times 
its original size. Not satisfied with the story’s plunging im medias 
res (that is, at a time after the Count’s marriage), the Pampango 
author must tell it all from the beginning, even if he has to manufacture 
the details,— Bencebais’s youth, first encounters at arms, his mighty 
conquests, his winning of his bride, and the wedding ceremony. Nor 
does he hesitate to interpolate long passages later when he has begun 
to follow directly the Spanish original. ‘‘ Baldovinos,’’ too, is much 
longer than the five Spanish ballads on which it is based, only the pro- 
portion here is about 5 to 3 as against 4 to 1 for “Conde Irlos.” Fig- 
ures are hard to give in the case of “‘ Doce Pares,”’ for the original is 
in prose; but it is safe to say that nothing important has been omitted 
in the Philippine version. Moreover, the whole scene of the unex- 
pected meeting of Gui and Florifes and her later taking the field against 
him at Rome (a passage of over 100 lines near the beginning of the 
romance) is not to be found in the ‘Historia del Emperador Carlo 
Magno.” 

Space does not allow of a detailed examination of the Philippine 
variations from Spanish originals and additions to them; but we may 
unhesitatingly conclude that such variations and amplifications tended 
toward chronicle completeness and away from the dramatic episodic 
structure of the ballads. Furthermore, the attitude of the Philippine 
narrators (and of the Spanish juglars, too) toward the matiére de 
France is not the attitude of usurping Moorish heathenism, but of 
Spanish national militant Christianity. 


II. AN ARTHURIAN ROMANCE. 
““TABLANTE DE RICAMONTE.”’ 


The only Philippine representative of the Arthurian material is 
“The Story of Tablante de Ricamonte and of the Couple Jofre and 
Bruniesen, in the Kingdom of Camalor under the jurisdiction of King 
Artos and Queen Ginebra.”’ This romance is in the Tagalog dialect,! 
and contains 468 quatrains of assonanced alexandrines. It is un- 
doubtedly based indirectly, if not directly, on the Spanish prose ‘Cro- 
nica de los muy notables caualleros Tablante de Ricamonte, y de 
Jofre, hijo del conde Donason,” the oldest known edition of which 
was that issued in Toledo in 1513. The most accessible reprint of 
this story is that of the 1564 edition, and may be found in Volume VI 


1 The title reads, ‘‘Dinaanang Buhay ni Tablante de Ricamonte sampo nang mag- 
asauang si Jofre at ni Bruniesen sa caharian nang Camalor na nasasacupan nang Hering 
si Artos at Reina Ginebra: Manila, 1902.’"" A Pampango student says that he has read 
the story in his own dialect, but I have not been able to find any one else who has seen or 
heard of such an edition. 
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of the “Nueva Biblioteca de Autores espanoles” (Madrid, 1907), 
The text is divided into twenty-six chapters, and tells the story of 
Jofre’s adventures while seeking Tablante de Ricamonte, who had 
challenged, defeated, and taken prisoner Arthur’s knight Don Milian. 
Jofre’s quest brought him many victories over strange knights, and 
secured for him a wife, the fair Bruniesen, niece to D. Milian. 

Ticknor dismisses the “Cronica’’ with merely a reference to the 
title. Menendez y Pelayo,? however, discusses in some detail the 
source of this early sixteenth-century prose Arthurian tale. He says, 
in part, “The remote original of this story is a Provencal poem of 
the thirteenth century, ‘ Jaufre e Brunesent’ (published by Raynouard 
in Vol. I, pp. 48-173, of the ‘Lexique Roman,’ Paris, 1844). Brune. 
sentz is the name of D. Milian’s niece, whom Jofre marries after his 
victory. In the Provencal version Tablante is called Taulat de 
Rugimon. The Spanish prose form was not modelled directly on 
this poetic account, but on a redaction in French prose, attributed 
to the ‘ honrado varon Felipe Camus.’”’ 

As the story of Tablante and of Jofre has never been printed in 
English, I may be pardoned for giving it here in some detail. (I 
follow the Tagalog version. The numbers at the ends of the para- 
graphs refer to the strophes in the text.) 


One day when King Arthur (Artos) and his queen were at the window, 
they saw approaching them a strange, armed knight, who, after he had 
drawn nearer, issued a challenge to fight the bravest member of the Round 
Table. It so happened that just at that time all the knights were away 
except the sick Don Milan. Arthur proposed meeting the stranger him- 
self, but, as the queen would not hear to this arrangement, Don Milan 
accepted the contest. Naturally, he was defeated; and the stranger knight 
carried him off as a prisoner to Ricamonte, where he was given fifty lashes 
a day in the public plaza, as an insult to Arthur. Thirty other knights 
were also at that time confined in Ricamonte as prisoners of the doughty 
Tablante. (7-29) 

When the other knights of the Round Table returned to Camelot (Cama- 
lor) and heard of the disgrace of Milan, they were unwilling to go to his aid. 
A young squire, however, Jofre by name, the only son of Count Donason, 
presented himself before the king and begged that he might be knighted in 
order to avenge the insult of Tablante. (Tablante had divulged his name 
after D. Milan accepted his challenge.) The queen seconded Jofre’s re- 
quest, and he was dubbed ‘“‘the noblemost knight of Queen Guiniver (Gine- 
bra).”’ (30-43) 

Jofre immediately set out for Ricamonte. He passed the night in a wild 
forest. On the third day, while refreshing himself beside a silvery stream, 
he saw a horseman approaching. Although attacked suddenly and without 
a word, Jofre was victorious, and after accepting the stranger’s explanation 
that he took Jofre for Diedis, his brother’s murderer, spared his opponent's 


1 History of Spanish Literature, 4th Amer. ed., vol. i, p. 255. 
* Origines de la novela, Tomo I, p. clxxxiv (Madrid, 1905). 
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life on the condition (which was accepted) that the vanquished go to Camelot 
and tell the king and the queen of the event. At the king’s order, Jofre’s 
victory was recorded among the marvellous exploits of the Knights of the 
Round Table. (44-65) 

That night Jofre passed at an abbey. The next morning he entered upon 
avast plain. After a two-days’ journey across this treeless and desert waste, 
he saw in the distance a lone pine, and, hastening toward it, found a lance 
leaning against the trunk. As soon as he touched the spear, an ugly dwarf 
came suddenly from behind the tree, and shouted at the top of his voice. 
Not many minutes later the Knight of the Lance rode up and required 
Jofre to joust withhim. He further said that if Jofre should be vanquished, 
he should either be hanged to the pine-tree or, if he asked mercy, should 
be imprisoned in a tower hard by. In this second encounter Jofre was 
victorious, and the Knight of the Lance was soon hanging at the end of his 
ownrope. The dwarf begged for his own life so piteously, that Jofre spared 
it and sent him back to Camelot along with twenty captives rescued from 
the castle of the Knight of the Lance. On the arrival of this strange dele- 
gation at Camelot, the people were frightened, thinking they were to be 
attacked; but the dwarf soon explained Jofre’s great victory. (66-123) 

M.anwhile Jofre continued on his way towards Ricamonte. About 
midnight he reached a monastery; but, receiving no answer to his repeated 
summons at the gate, he was obliged to seek his rest on the open field. He 
unlaced his helmet, turned his horse loose to graze, and was about to make 
himself comfortable when he noticed a dark figure silhouetted against the 
sky. It approached, and proved to be a gallant knight, who greeted Jofre 
courteously. The stranger said that they were not far from the enchanted 
house of the giant Malato, in Albania, and that the Castle of Ricamonte 
was near. Then the knight told Jofre of a tournament that the King of 
Scotland was giving, and explained how they must go to reach Scotland. 
They had to proceed to Normandy, where they were to cross a toll-bridge 
over a deep river. Poor persons were charged eighty maravedies for the 
passage, but knights desiring to cross were to make their number five and 
fight the ten knight-guards of the bridge. Only if the five succeeded in 
defeating the ten guards and ten more on the other side of the river might 
they be free to cross the bay between Normandy and Scotland. (124-143) 

At daybreak the Courteous Knight shared the contents of his wallet 
with Jofre, and after these two had been joined by a warrior called Dio- 
medes, they set out for the bank of the river spanned by the bridge Perilous. 
Here they waited until they were met by two more knights. Jofre and his 
companions successfully made the crossing and hastened on to Scotland, 
arriving on the day before the tournament. They at once disguised 
themselves as peasants and for three days they kept out of the lists. But 
on the fourth day of the tournament Jofre and his four companions, rein- 
forced by five other fresh knights, entered the lists together. Their opponents 
were the King of the Hundred Warriors and Galian, escorted by thirty of 
the hundred knights. After a two-hours’ struggle, Jofre and his party 
triumphed, to the great joy of the King and Queen of Scotland. Next 
Jofre and his followers triumphed over the King of Ireland and his forty 
warriors, and were declared the winners of the tournament. On being 
asked his name, Jofre told it to the King of Scotland on the conditions that 
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it should not be divulged for three days and that a messenger should be 
sent to Camelot to inform the king and queen of their knight’s prowess, 
(144-222) 

Jofre now set out on his return. He reached the continent safely, and 
then came upon a narrow road leading to the beautiful spot Floresta, where 
Bruniesen lived. Ignorant of where he was, he went into a charming 
garden to rest, and, falling asleep, he was found by the gardener, who 
informed Bruniesen of the stranger’s presence. She sent her man to sum- 
mon Jofre, but the man soon came running back with the marks on him of a 
severe drubbing. Then Bruniesen herself went to see the bold intruder; 
and instead of carrying out her usual order of death upon any stranger 
found in her grounds, she fell in love with Jofre, who, in turn, surrendered 
his heart unconditionally to the fair damsel. He begged leave of absence, 
however, to finish first the king’s business in Ricamonte, and promised to 
return to Floresta as soon as he had defeated Tablante and avenged Count 
Milan. (223-266) 

On his way Jofre met a woman lamenting the loss of her daughter, who 
had been stolen that a bath in the blood of children might cure the giant 
Malato, lying grievously sick in his castle. On being directed to the giant’s 
fortress, Jofre succeeded in killing the monster, but narrowly escaped the 
consequences of a powerful enchantment that the dying Malato cast over 
his slayer. Besides the woman’s daughter, thirty other kidnapped children 
were rescued and restored to their mothers. Sayon, the giant’s servant, 
was sent to Camelot to make known to Arthur this exploit. (267-308) 

In the mean time the damsel whom Jofre had rescued from the castle 
of Malato conducted him to her home hard by the Iron Castle. The 
maiden’s parents welcomed the two most joyfully, and after supper the 
host introduced himself as Count Rojano. When Jofre said that he was 
the son of Donason, the old count was doubly glad, for he had been a knight 
in arms with Jofre’s father at the court of Arthur. (309-320) 

The following day the young warrior set out for Ricamonte on the road 
shown him by Count Rojano. At noon he met an unarmed knight and a 
young girl crying bitterly. They were brother and sister. The proud 
Knight of the Bridge had insulted the two and threatened to carry off the 
maiden, for her brother was ill and could not defend her. After hearing 
their story, Jofre resolved to avenge them. He slew the proud knight, 
and requested the brother and sister to go to Camelot and proclaim to 
their majesties Arthur and Guinever his recent victory. (321-350) 

That same afternoon, Christmas eve, Jofre reached Ricamonte. The 
prisoner knights were greatly amazed at the sight of this young hero seeking 
a meeting with the mighty Tablante. Tablante received Jofre courteously, 
and, admiring the youth and beauty of his guest, proposed that he live 
with him at Ricamonte as his brother. But Jofre replied that unless the 
thirty prisoner-knights and Don Milan were set free, he would listen to 
no talk of peace. As Tablante would not consent to these conditions, the 
two determined to decide the matter by arms. Accordingly, on Monday, 
the following day but one, the contest took place. After a nine-hours’ 
fight Jofre and Tablante, worn out and exhausted, mutually agreed to rest 
a few minutes. During the armistice they laughed, ate together, and told 
funny stories, like good comrades. Then the struggle was renewed. Just 
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at sunset Jofre succeeded in giving his adversary the finishing blow, and 
Tablante declared himself vanquished. Jofre then proclaimed his name. 
All the prisoner-knights were released, and they with Tablante were sent 
to Camelot. Jofre went to Count Rojano’s house to have his wounds 
dressed. When his strength was restored, he set out for Camelot, but 
stopped at Floresta on the way to express again his love to Bruniesen. 
(351-444) 

After making known to King Arthur and Queen Guiniver his affection 
for the fair Bruniesen, Jofre requested that their majesties visit Floresta. 
They did so, were charmed with the lovely owner of the place, and brought 
her back to Camelot, where she was married to Jofre. After the ceremonies, 
the thirty prisoner-knights and Tablante, at Jofre’s request, were declared 
free. Jofre and Bruniesen spent the rest of their lives in the famous 
gardens of Floresta. (445-468) 


Cervantes’ brief criticism of ‘‘Tablante de Ricamonte,”’ ironical 
though it may be, is surely accurate. All that the author of “Don 
Quixote” says is, ‘‘A thousand blessings on the author of ‘Tablante 
de Ricamonte’ and that of the other book in which the deeds of the 
Conde Tomillas are recounted; with what minuteness they describe 
everything.”” One needs only to read Chapter IX of the ‘‘Cronica”’ 
(= Tag. strophes 124-222) to appreciate the exactness of Cervantes’ 
term ‘‘minuteness.”” As the great Spanish writer implies, “‘Tablante 
de Ricamonte”’ could serve excellently as a guide-book to the novice 
in knight-errantry. The Tagalog version, condensed as it is, retains 
much of the detailed description and narration of the original. 

Not all the adventures recounted in the ‘‘Cronica,” however, are 
to be found in the Philippine form of the story; though, with the 
exception of a few omissions and one inversion of events, the two ac- 
counts are alike in the main. The following table shows approxi- 
mately the corresponding passages in the Spanish prose “Cronica” 
and the Tagalog ‘‘Tablante:’’— 


Cap. xIv... . . .  strophes 268-297 
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Cap.r ..... . . gstrophes 1-29 
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46-58, 66 

- 54-65 


Spanish. Tagalog. | Spanish. Tagalog. 
} 
| 
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x 
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But the omissions and the inversion (events of cap. XIx preceding 
those of cap. xvii1) noted above do not constitute the most vital 
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variation of the Tagalog version from the “Cronica.” It is in hig 
handling of the adventures of Jofre and Bruniesen that the Philippine 
redactor overlooks an important unifying relationship: in the “Cro. 
nica’’ Don Milian is Bruniesen’s uncle. In the Tagalog narrative 
the fair owner of Floresta is happened upon by chance, as it were, 
and only becomes connected with Arthur’s court by her marriage 
with Jofre. It is highly probable that the Tagalog romance of “Tab. 
lante de Ricamonte”’ derives directly from some eighteenth or nine. 
teenth century Spanish chap-book.! 


III. THE CONSTANCE-SAGA. 


In all its forms, the Constance-Saga in the Philippines rivals in 
popularity the Charlemagne series. Besides two complete printed 
versions of the story,—‘‘Florentina’’ and ‘ Adela,’’— there is current 
among the Visayans of Panay a long, very popular folk-tale, “Es. 
trella;’’ and in various dialects occur three printed romances showing 
unmistakable influences of the saga,—‘‘ Blancaflor,” ‘‘ Maria,” and 
““Proceso.”” Furthermore, there exists in Bicol a printed account 
of the remotely related “Life of St. Eustace.” In many another tale 
is to be found the theme of the long-suffering calumniated wife sus- 
tained by divine aid: but the six secular stories just mentioned have 
more than general similarities. They are closely allied to the num- 
erous pathetic narratives of the Emare or Manekine type.? 

The typical course of events in the Constance-Saga, as determined 
by Suchier (pp. xxiii—xxiv) is this:— 


An emperor (king), after the death of his consort, conceives a passion 
for his only daughter. He wishes to marry her (or seduce her). The 
princess refuses him. She is cast away (she makes her escape) in the forest 
(on the sea). She finds refuge in the palace of a king, who marries her 
against the wishes of his mother. During the absence of her husband, 
the new queen gives birth to a son (two sons). The mother-in-law sub- 
stitutes for the letter to the king announcing the happy event, another 
informing him of the birth of a monstrosity (beast). The king replies that 
the mother and her offspring are to be well cared for until his return. A 
second time the mother-in-law exchanges the letter for a forged one, ordering 
the death of the queen and her infant. Again the heroine is exposed in 


1 Since the foregoing was written, I have come across an interesting corroborative 
bibliographical item in the Catalogue of the Ticknor Spanish Library (Boston, 1879), 
p. 298. In vol. ii of a bound collection of Relaciones populares en prosa, the seventh tale 
is a 24-page “‘ Historia de los valientes caballeros Tablante de Ricamonte y Jofre Donason. 
Nuevamente reformada,” issued in Valladolid, 1845. I have not seen the text of this 
nineteenth-century Spanish prose version. 

2 H. Suchier, in CEuvres poetiques de Philippe de Remi, Sire de Beaumanoir, Tome I 
(Soc. des anc. textes francais, vol. xvii), gives very useful summaries of nineteen literary 
European versions of the story (pp. xxv-liv), besides enumerating forty-two folk-tales 
treating the theme (pp. lviii-lxv). For some analyses in English, see Marian R. Cox's 
Cinderella (London, 1893), pp. xliv—Ixvi. 
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the forest (on the sea). The king on his return, having discovered all that 
has taken place during his absence, punishes his guilty mother, and is 
finally re-united with his family. In one group of stories the heroine cuts 
off her hand in order to rid herself of the importunities of her father (or as a 
punishment she is deprived of her hands). The hand or hands are restored 


to her subsequently by a miracle. 


Analyses of the several members of the Philippine group will reveal 
how nearly some of them approximate the outline of Suchier. 


FL. ‘THE LIFE OF PRINCESS FLORENTINA IN THE KINGDOM OF GERMANY,” 
a romance in octosyllabics printed and current in Tagalog (1804 lines), 
Visayan (2476 lines), Bicol (2468 lines), Pampango, and Ilocano. 

Alfonzo, King of Germany, had a pious daughter Florentina. Her 
beauty attracted many lords of high rank. Every morning she prayed 
in the church for the repose of her mother’s soul. Her father, falling 
in love with her, asked her hand in marriage, but she rejected his 
proposal with abhorrence. Some days later he sent his servant with 
a present and again asked for her hand. Florentina accordingly cut 
off her hand, which the servant carried on a covered tray to Alfonzo. 
Enraged, the king had his soldiers put Florentina into a chest and cast 
her into the sea. The trunk had floated many days when an angel, 
in answer to the princess’s prayers, opened the box and healed her 
wounded hand. Drifting to the shores of Navarre, Florentina was 
rescued and cared for by a fisherman. One Sunday the minister of the 
King of Navarre was hunting in the forest and happened to meet 
Florentina. Falling in love with her and realizing that she was no 
common person, he succeeded in abducting her, first making the 
fisherman drunk. In his home he attempted to win her favor, but 
for five months she put him off, begging for time. The minister’s 
continual absence from the court finally caused an investigation by 
King Enrico, who, when he saw Florentina, was immediately smitten. 
She accepted him, and preparations for the wedding went forward at 
once. Don Pavio, the minister, could do nothing; but he planned with 
the king’s mother, who opposed the match, to overthrow Florentina. 
For some months Enrico and his wife lived happily, until the king 
was called out to fight the Moors who were threatening his kingdom. 
Leaving his pregnant wife in the care of his trusty servant, D. Pascasio, 
he went to meet the enemy. During his absence a son, whom the 
mother named Federico, was born to him. The scheming mother-in- 
law intercepted the letter of good tidings to the king and substituted 
one saying that the queen had given birth to a monster. And the 
king’s reply that his wife and his offspring should be given every at- 
tention until he returned was changed by the queen-mother into an 
order to Pascasio to put the queen and the infant prince to death. 
Pascasio disobeyed the command, however; he spared the lives of his 
charges, but set them adrift again in a chest. Florentina and her son 
were miraculously preserved from starvation, and after three months 
the chest was driven by the waves to the shores of Antioch. A guard 
at the port rescued the two unfortunates and cared for them as if they 
were his own daughter and grandson. King Enrico, on his return to 
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Navarre, was shown the letter received by Pascasio, and on investigating 
found that his own mother had forged the cruel death-warrant. He 
immediately imprisoned her, and, realizing the faithfulness of his friend 
left his kingdom in Pascasio’s charge and went to seek his wife eid 
child. His search was in vain. Seven years after Florentina reached 
Antioch, a proclamation was issued that Princess Isabella, daughter of 
King Fernando of Antioch, was to wed King Enrico of Navarre, and 
that King Alfonzo of Germany was to be a witness of the Marriage, 
Florentina immediately formed her plans. She taught her son to say, 
“Father, I kneel before you, bless me!” and “Grandfather, your 
grandson kneels before you.’’ On the day of the wedding Florentina’s 
benefactor took Federico to the church, and pointed out first Enrico, 
then Alfonzo. Both rulers were astonished at the child’s salutation, 
and ordered that his mother be summoned. Naturally, after ex. 
planations were made, a general reconciliation took place. On reach- 
ing home, Enrico gave the crown of Navarre to his faithful Pascasio, 
then went with his wife and son to Germany, where, in time, Federico 
became king. 


. ‘THe SORROWFUL LIFE OF PRINCESS ADELA, THE DAUGHTER oF 
KING CLoTARDO OF HuUNGARY,’’ — a metrical romance in alexandrines, 
printed in Tagalog and Ilocano. 


Clotardo, the prince of Hungary, led a vicious life as a youth. Even 
after he became king he continued in his old courses. One day he 
saw the beautiful Aldemira and was immediately captivated. He 
soon expressed his love, and after some resistance on the lady’s part 
was accepted. But the new queen’s married life was far from happy. 
The king, more passionate than ever, sank deeper into vice. The 
tears and reproachful countenance of his wife, instead of working a 
reformation, only angered him the more, and at last he ordered her 
imprisoned in solitary confinement. Her food was passed to her 
through a barred window. While in this lonely state she gave birth 
to a child, whom she named Adela. When Adela was but three, 
Aldemira took sick and died. The child was cared for by the women of 
the neighborhood, and in time grew to be a beautiful young woman. 
One day while hunting, Clotardo saw the maiden and expressed his 
love to her; but she knew that he was her father, and refused him. 
When he seized her, she struck him, and her dog also attacked him. 
The king, however, was not deterred. A few days later she refused 
him again; but Clotardo sent word that he had made up his mind that 
she was to be his queen, and he gave orders to prepare for the wedding. 
In her despair, Adela thought that by maiming herself she should 
find salvation. Accordingly she cut off her hands; and when the king 
at the ceremony saw the bleeding stumps, he left her in wrath. He 
ordered her to be bound in a small open boat and cast upon the sea. 
After she had been drifting about for three days, she saw near her a 
floating object, which soon proved to be her faithful dog. The poor 
animal, nearly dead with hunger and fatigue, was able to free her 
from her bonds; and not long afterwards, to her great joy, the boat 
was blown to the shores of Provence. When she had been revived 
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and fed by the townspeople, Adela answered freely the questions of 
her rescuers and told them her life-history. They then took her to 
the ruling count, Conrado, who was noted for his kindness and charity. 
To him, too, she narrated the whole of her sad life. In his palace she 
found a welcome asylum. The count’s interest in her soon grew into 
love; and to satisfy his mother, who objected to his marriage with 
Adela, he sent an embassy to Hungary for corroboration of the out- 
cast’s story. Clotardo, through the messengers, gave his consent 
to the union of Adela with Conrado, but this news never reached 
Provence: a storm destroyed the ambassador’s ship on the return 
voyage and all the members perished. However, Conrado married 
Adela without his mother’s approval. Not many months after the 
wedding, the count was invited by the King of France to join in the 
Second Crusade, and, feeling it his duty to go, he left one day after 
bidding his wife an affectionate farewell. During his absence Adela 
gave birth to a son; but this circumstance only increased the wrath 
of the count’s mother, who had always looked with disfavor on her 
son’s wife. Finally the old woman grew so cruel as to order Adela 
bound in a boat once more. Accordingly the young wife and baby 
were again set adrift. At last the frail bark reached the shore of 
Marsella (Marseilles), where the people took care of her and afterwards 
conducted her to a convent. Because of her piety she soon became 
very dear to the prioress. One night an angel appeared to Adela in a 
vision and restored her her hands. Meanwhile the Second Crusade 
had proved to be entirely successful. Osmalic and Saladino had been 
defeated, and Jerusalem had been entered in triumph by the Christians. 
On his return to Provence, Conrado was dismayed not to find his wife. 
On hearing that she had been turned adrift on the sea, he at once set 
out in search of her, accompanied by her faithful dog. He took ship 
for Marsella, where he disembarked, and, upon asking a young child 
where he might find refreshment, he was directed to the convent. 
But the sagacious dog had gone on ahead. When Conrado and his party 
reached the nunnery, they found the animal playing with its mistress. 
Thus Conrado recognized his wife despite her restored hands. The 
count was even more joyous on beholding his robust son Enrico. 
After being blessed by the prioress, the united family returned to 
Provence. As Conrado had learned on the Crusade that Clotardo 
was dead (although early in the expedition to Jerusalem the Count 
had fallen in with the King of Hungary, who mentioned having re- 
ceived the embassy from Provence and having sent back his permission 
for Adela to marry Conrado), the Count and his wife soon set sail for 
Hungary, where they were accepted as the king and queen. Enrico, 
who was only fifteen years old, was left to rule Provence. He made 
an invasion of Tunis without delay, completely defeated the Moors, 
and won as his bride the Pagan princess Zoraima. Before marrying 
her, however, he took her to Hungary, where she was baptized under 
the name Vicenta. The young couple then returned to Tunis, and 
there reigned happily many years. 
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BL. “THe Lives OF THE SHEPHERDESS BLANCAFLOR AND OF PRincp 
FLoristo,”” which will be discussed later as a variant of the, popular 
medizval tale “Floris and Blanchefleur,”’ has a number of resemblances 
to AD. Without giving a comprehensive summary of the story at 
this place, I will merely tabulate details similar to those already re. 
corded. 


Don Carlos Diaz, King of Gran-Cayro, fell in love with and wooed 
the shepherdess Blancaflor, to whom his son Floristo was secretly 
betrothed. Blancaflor rejected the king’s advances, and when he 
tried to force her she struck him. Humiliated, he ordered her man- 
acled and imprisoned, and later his council commanded that her hands 
be cut off. Floristo, however, defended her bravely, and displayed 
so much animosity towards his father that the young prince was de- 
clared a traitor and was obliged to flee the country. Blancaflor’s 
punishment was commuted, and she was sentenced to be locked in a 
chest and thrown into the Durano River. For days and nights she 
felt no hunger, and finally, as if in answer to her prayers, an angel 
disguised as a hermit rescued her and carried her to a place of refuge. 
She was subsequently captured and carried off to Alexandria by the 
infidel Balan; but she resisted all his overtures and was consequently 
imprisoned in a tower. After many freaks of fortune, Floristo learned 
where she was, gained access to her, and lived with her many months. 
Before their child was born, the prince left Blancaflor, promising to 
solicit the aid of his father (with whom he had become reconciled) 
in securing her release from the hands of the Pagans. After Blancaflor 
had given birth to a child, Balan, while making a tour of the castle, 
discovered her with her infant. He immediately ordered the mother 
to be beheaded and the child burnt to death; but his daughter, Floripes, 
plead for the lives of the two, and the sentence was commuted to 
drowning for the child and exposure on the Durano River for the mother. 
Floristo, warned in a dream of Blancaflor’s danger, arrived in force 
in time to save her and his son. Blancaflor and Floristo were subse- 
quently married by Pope Gimeno, brother of King Carlos Diaz, and 
the new wife was reconciled to her formerly harsh father-in-law. 


MA. “THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF MARIA . . . IN THE KINGDOM OF 
HunGary,” 1905, printed only in the Tagalog dialect (1312 alexandrine 
lines), is an interesting mixture of the Cinderella story with the Con- 
stance-Saga. Two oral versions of the life of Maria taken down from 
the mouths of Tagalogs in 1903 have already appeared in English. 
The collector, Mr. Gardner, said that he had been unable to trace 
any printed form of the story, although he searched Manila book- 
stores carefully for one. The earliest Tagalog text of MA that I have 
seen is the one issued in 1905.2 As Gardner’s versions are easily 


1 Fletcher Gardner, Filipino (Tagalog) Versions of Cinderella (this Journal, vol. xix, 
1906, pp. 265-272). Mr. Gardner’s analyses are followed with a comparative note by 
the editor of the Journal, who points out the relation of this composite story — Cinder- 
ella +Catskin — to European versions (pp. 272-280). 

2 According to W. E. Retana, however (see Aparato Bibliografico, Madrid, 1906, 
item No. 4364), the first edition of MA was issued in Manila, 1902, by the press of A. 
Nam & Company. 
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accessible, they need not be summarized or repeated here: we shall 
simply refer to them as GaA and GaB for purposes of comparison with 
MA and PR (see below). The story of MA runs as follows:— 


In Hungary there lived a couple, Juan de la Costa and Dalida Catala. 
They had a beautiful and pious daughter Maria. When Maria was eight 
years old, Juan began to court Quicay, a handsome wicked woman 
with two daughters, Serapia and Felisa. Quicay promised to accept 
Juan as her husband if he would get rid of Dalida: so one day he took 
his wife out in a boat and drowned her. Quicay then married him, 
but Maria’s life became very hard because of her step-mother. The 
little girl had to do all the drudgery, — washing, sewing, cooking. 
One day when Maria was drawing water from the well, a large Crab 
appeared before her, and said, ‘‘I am your mother whom your wicked 
father drowned. Bear your lot with patience.” For many nights 
after that Maria was late reaching home, until the suspicious step- 
mother by spying found the girl talking toa crab. The crafty Quicay, 
feigning illness, told Juan that the only thing that could cure her was 
the crab in the well. Maria was sent to catch the crab and cook it. 
The transformed mother told the daughter to obey her father, but 
warned her to save all the refuse and scraps and to bury them near 
the well. From them, said the Crab, would spring a tree with magic 
fruits that would give Maria whatever she wanted. Maria obeyed 
implicitly. One day when the maiden was washing by the river, 
her batia (shallow wooden wash-tub) floated down the stream, and she 
was in despair. Suddenly an old woman appeared and told the girl 
not to cry, for her batia was at home waiting for her. Then the old 
woman touched Maria’s forehead, and a star shone thereon. Maria 
tried in vain to conceal it, but its brightness could not be hid, and made 
Quicay all the more jealous of her step-daughter’s beauty. A long 
time afterwards the promised tree grew up near the well; and Maria, 
remembering the injunctions of her mother, carefully preserved the 
fruits. When Maria was in her seventeenth year, King Enrico of 
Hungary won a decisive victory over the Turks under Bajazet. A 
great mass was held the day after the battle. Quicay and her daughters 
attended, arrayed in their best, but poor Maria had nothing to wear. 
Then a thought occurred to her; she remembered her magic fruits. 
Left all alone in the house, she spoke to them, and obtained from them 
rich clothes, jewels, two maids as attendants, and a beautiful coach. 
Then followed the amazement of every one at her appearance, the 
awakened love of King Enrico, Maria’s sudden flight, the loss of 
the slipper, Enrico’s proclamation that he would marry whomever the 
slipper fitted, the vain attempts of Quicay and her daughters, the dis- 
covery of Maria, and her wedding. The new queen graciously took 
her step-mother and step-sisters to live with her in the palace; but 
their hatred and jealousy only increased. Some months later, Enrico 
was again called to defend his kingdom against the Saracens. While 
he was away at the wars, three handsome sons were born to him. 
The wicked Quicay stole the infants, put three newly-born whelps in 
their place, and hired a man to carry the babies to the mountains, 
where they might starve; but, moved with pity, the agent gave them to 
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a shepherd, Urbino, who reared them as his own sons, naming them 
Fernando, Pedro, and Francisco. In time they became skilful hunters, 
Meanwhile Quicay was trying to marry her daughters to two nobles, 
Count Ernesto and Marquis Rodolfo; but these lords only deflowereg 
the girls and abandoned them. Enrico, on his return from the front, 
was terribly angry at the news that his wife had brought forth puppies, 
He ordered her cast into a dungeon, where she languished many years, 
When the three princes were in their eighth year, King Miramon of 
Africa invaded Hungary with a Pagan horde that defeated and took 
prisoner Enrico and his nobles. News of the defeat reached the 
mountains, and Urbino decided to go to the war. The three princes 
persuaded him to take them along, and so extraordinary was their 
fighting ability that they soon rid Hungary of the infidels. Enrico 
was released; all the prisoners were set free. When Maria saw the 
youths, milk spurted from her breasts into their mouths. By this 
token Maria recognized her sons, and the king was convinced that 
treachery had been practised against his wife. An investigation of 
the affair was undertaken, but for a time further wars distracted the 
attention of all. The fleeing Miramon formed an alliance with Bajazet 
of Turkey, and again threatened Hungary. Enrico, supported by 
his three sons, easily met this attack, almost annihilating his enemies, 
After a nine-days’ feast of celebration, Quicay and her daughters, 
who had been found guilty, were dragged to death by fiery herses, 


This form of the story is very popular among the Tagalogs. Curi- 
ously enough, the next romance, which closely resembles MA in many 
respects, and was published only four years after it, is practically un- 
known. 


. “LIFE oF A MERCHANT, PROCESO BY NAME, AND OF HIS DAUGHTER 
MARIA, IN THE KINGDOM OF HUNGARY; TAKEN FROM A HISTORICAL 
SOURCE AND CAREFULLY RENDERED INTO VERSE BY ONE WHO IS NEW 
AT WRITING ROMANCES. MANILA, 1909.’’ This poem is short (1052 
alexandrines), and has appeared only in Tagalog. Notwithstanding 
the author’s declaration as to his source, the romance has little of the 
appearance of being founded on history; unless, indeed, the “‘ history” 
was a Spanish chap-book. The following is an abstract of the story: — 


In olden times there lived in Hungary a merchant, Proceso, and 
his daughter Maria. When his wife died, the question of giving up 
his trading or of re-marrying in order to provide a home for his little 
girl troubled him. Finally deciding that poverty was worse than a 
step-mother, he married a poor widow, Valentina, who had two daugh- 
tersof her own. They had earned their living by sewing. Soon after 
his marriage, Proceso went to England, first asking Valentina and her 
daughters what they wanted him to bring them on his return. They 
requested beautiful clothes and jewels. Maria was not asked what 
she wanted. During her husband’s absence, Valentina abused Maria, 
making her do all the hard work, for the two daughters envied their 
step-sister her beauty. Again Proceso prepared to go abroad, and this 
time he asked Maria along with the others what she should like. Maria 
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said that he might bring her some cigaras (a cheap vegetable). Her 
choice of gift raised a mocking laugh from the sisters. One day King 
Enrico saw Maria carrying water from the well. He was struck with 
her beauty, and afterwards he watched for her again. Soon his in- 
terest grew into love. He found out her home through a soldier set to 
watch her, visited the house, and was received by Valentina and her 
daughters, inquired for the “girl of the well,’’ saw her by chance in 
the kitchen, and asked her to be his wife. Maria consented; the 
marriage was celebrated magnificently. The people began to love 
their new queen. Proceso on his return rejoiced to hear of his daugh- 
ter’s good fortune, but Valentina became more jealous than ever and 
planned Maria’s ruin. Seven months after his marriage, King Enrico 
was invited by the King of Portugal to join an expedition against the 
Turks. Before leaving, Enrico secured the services of a nurse for 
Maria in her approaching confinement. In due time the queen gave 
birth to seven princes, but Valentina had already bribed the nurse 
to exchange the offspring for puppies. Ignorant of the deception, 
Maria thought it the will of Heaven that she should bring forth whelps. 
The seven infants were carried to the mountains to perish. Enrico, 
enraged on his return, ordered his wife shut up alive in an iron box to 
die of starvation. The seven princes meanwhile were found by a 
hermit (angel in disguise), who reared them on nothing but vegetables, 
so poor was he. The children waxed strong and grew to be handsome 
youths. One day the hermit found a large sum of gold, and, thinking 
it sent by Heaven for educating the boys, appropriated it. When 
Enrico declared a national festival of seven days, beginning Feb. 12, 
the hermit bought seven rich suits and seven handsome ponies. As 
the holiday drew near, he instructed the boys how they were to act in 
the coming ceremonies. He told them that they were the sons of Enrico 
and the queen, and that through the enmity of their step-grandmother 
Maria had been punished but was still alive. They were told to 
attend mass each of the seven days, but not to accept the king’s in- 
vitation to the palace until the last day: then they should refuse to 
eat with the king until he took Maria from the box and seated her at 
the table. All went as the hermit had outlined. The queen was 
found alive and taken to the palace to dine. At the table milk flowed 
from her breasts to the mouths of the seven boys. The king recog- 
nized his wife’s purity, and ordered Valentina and her accomplices 
to be dragged to death by fiery horses. The sentence was executed. 
(The last eleven strophes contain a moralizing application of the 
story, — a sermon against envy-) 


Two folk-tales remain to be taken account of,— one Tagalog and 
one Visayan. The Tagalog narrative of ‘Amelia” is current in the 
province of Laguna; the other, “‘ Estrella, or the Unfortunate Princess,” 
is a favorite among the Visayans on the Island of Panay. Briefly 
told, the stories run as follows: — 

Am (‘Amelia’). While King Baricanosa was away ona hunt, his wife 


Amelia gave birth to a child. The king’s sister, a bitter enemy of the 
queen, stole the infant from the still unconscious mother, bribed a 
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waiting-maid to substitute a suckling pig, and to cast the baby into a 
distant forest to die. The king on his return, enraged, ordered Amelia 
buried alive up to her neck just outside the window of the dining-hall, 
She was fed only on scraps of food left by dogs. The abandoned 
infant was found by a shepherd, who reared the child as his son, and 
named him Ereberto. One night the young prince was disturbed by a 
vision: an angel descended from heaven and told him to go to the 
kingdom of Baricanosa and liberate ihe king and his followers from 
the hands of the Pagans. Then the angel touched the youth on the 
shoulder, and his rustic clothes were immediately changed to shining 
armor. Besides, he was given a sword and a dagger. Thus equipped, 
he immediately set out on his journey, defeated the Pagans, took 
possession of the palace, released his father and the other Christian 
captives. A great feast was held in his honor. At the dinner, Ere- 
berto’s hat was blown from his head and out of the window. He 
ran to get it, and saw the pitiful figure of the queen. At his request 
that the poor woman be delivered from her punishment, the grateful 
king ordered Amelia’s release. All her clothes had rotted from her 
body, and her husband ordered new garments brought. While Amelia 
was being conducted up the stairs of the palace, milk streamed from 
her breast into Ereberto’s mouth. At the same time an unknown 
voice sang, relating the wicked deeds of the king’s sister. The king 
and his wife were reconciled. 


‘“‘Estrella’’). Long age lived King Carlos with his little motherless 
daughter Estrella. He was very fond of his child, for she was the 
picture of her mother; and when she grew up, he declared that he 
could not live without her. One day an old beggar-woman asked 
for alms at the palace. The kind-hearted princess ordered food pre- 
pared, and when it was ready invited Tecla (for so the beggar was 
called) to eat with her. The king was much surprised to see his daugh- 
ter at the table with the poor woman, and asked for an explanation. 
Estrella gave it and left the room. When they were alone, the beggar 
warned the king that unless he separated himself from his child she 
would die — and the old woman related her history to the king (her 
story is not given in my abstract of the tale), and persuaded him to 
follow her warning. Consequently the king ordered a splendid palace 
to be built, and told Estrella that she must live in it. She was always 
sad during her isolation, for she missed her father. The king, on the 
other hand, was gay, thinking that his daughter was happy. One day 
King Carlos, to test whether Estrella still loved him, wrote to her, 
saying, “If you love me, send me what you consider a most precious 
gift.” Thinking a part of her own body most acceptable, the princess 
cut off her right hand and sent it to her father in a box of gold. King 
Carlos, misinterpreting the sacrifice and believing it to be a sign of his 
daughter’s hate, determined that she should die. He ordered her 
locked in a trunk and taken to the river. There the chest was put 
into a little boat and rowed far out into the ocean, where it was thrown 
overboard. Seven days passed by, and the floating trunk was seen 
by the goddess of the sea, also named Estrella, who ordered it secured 
and opened. The rescued princess lived ever afterwards with her 
namesake the goddess. 
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There are current in the Philippines other oral versions of the 
Cinderella type (without the Catskin story attached), as there are 
likewise a number of printed tales in which the long-suffering and 
much-traduced wife is the heroine;'! but these may be dismissed as 
having no vital connection with the Constance-Saga. 

The stories analyzed above fall into two fairly distinct groups: (I) 
FL, AD, Es, BL; (II) MA, PR, Am, and GaA and GaB. The essential 
incidents to be found in these groups may be tabulated as follows: — 


A king desires to marry his daughter, FL, AD (the betrothed of his son BL). 

The daughter, very religious, refuses with abhorrence the offer, FL (even 
strikes the king, AD, BL). 

The king, on reaching the palace, despatches a servant with a rich gift 
to the princess, and asks her hand in return, FL. 

The princess cuts off her hand (or hands), and sends it (them) to her father, 
FL, Es (Adela does not send her hands to her father). 

The king orders his daughter placed in a chest and cast into the sea, FL, 
BL, Es (in a boat, AD). 

The princess floats a long time and prays incessantly, FL, BL, AD, Es. 

An angel opens the chest and miraculously restores the heroine’s hand, 
FL (in AD the two hands are restored after the second exposure). 

The princess is rescued by a fisherman, FL (townspeople, AD; goddess of 
the sea, Es; hermit, BL). 

She finds herself at Navarre, FL (Provence, AD). 

The fisherman cares for the foundling as for his own daughter, FL. 

A minister of the king, while out hunting, happens to see the heroine, FL 
(Saracen amiral sees Blancaflor). 

He falls in love with her, believing her to be of higher rank than she seems, 
PL, BL. 

He succeeds in kidnapping her, but by requesting delay she is able to resist 
his offers, FL, BL. 

The king by chance sees the princess, wooes her, and marries her, FL 
(Adela is conducted by townspeople to the palace of the count soon 
after her rescue). 

The king’s mother objects to her son’s marriage on the ground that the 
girl is of ignoble birth, FL, AD. 

The king later goes off to the wars, FL, AD, MA, PR, GaA, GaB (hunting, 
Am), leaving his wife pregnant and in the care of a faithful friend 
and adviser, FL (paid nurse, PR). 

The queen-mother (step-mother) plots the young queen’s overthrow, 
FL, MA, PR, GaA, GaB. 

During the absence of her lord, the heroine gives birth to a son, AD, Am 
(three sons, Ma; seven sons, PR) and names her offspring, FL. 

The faithful friend despatches a letter to the king, telling him of his good 
fortune, FL. 

Substitution of a forgery by the queen-mother, saying that the queen has 
given birth to a monster, FL. 

The king replies that the queen and her offspring are to be taken excellent 

care of, FL. 


1 For example, ‘‘Gricelda,”’ ‘‘Gunlas,”’ ‘‘ Beatriz and Ladislao.” 
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The intercepting of this letter by the queen-mother, who substitutes an 
order for the faithful friend to kill both the queen and prince, FL, 

The faithful friend disobeys the command, and, placing the queen and her 
son in a large chest, casts them into the sea, FL (Adela is cast away in 
a boat by the queen-mother). 

The chest (or boat) floats three months, FL (a long time, AD); but the . 
occupants are by a miracle kept from starvation. 

Finally the chest (or boat) is washed ashore, and the queen and prince 
are rescued, but they conceal their identity, AD, FL. 

The king returns from the wars and is stunned by the news of what has 
taken place during his absence, FL, AD. 

He imprisons his mother, leaves his kingdom in charge of his faithful friend, 
and sets out to seek his wife; but he does not find her, FL (in ‘“ Adela,” 
the heroine appears to be found without much difficulty). 

The king and queen are restored to each other quite by accident, or Provi- 
dence, some seven years after their separation, FL. 


In Group II the following important variations from Group I are 
to be noticed. Whether the differences are studied or not, it is im- 
possible to say. 


(‘Cinderella’”’ opening, MA, PR, GaA, GaB.) 


The heroine, of ignoble birth, is married to a king, GaA, GaB (of Hungary, 
MA, PR). 


The new queen’s step-mother (sister-in-law) causes the royal offspring, 
born during the absence of the father, to be spirited away, and animals 


(a pig, dogs) substituted before the mother regains consciousness. 
The queen is made to believe that the animal is her legitimate offspring. 
The prince (princes) is taken to the mountains (forest, seashore) to die. 
Found and reared by an enchanter (shepherd, hermit). 

The king, on his return, condemns queen to terrible death (locked up alive 
in an iron chest, buried in the ground up to her neck, or cast into a 
dungeon). 

The queen's life is miraculously preserved in spite of her tortures. 

Many years later the king meets with reverses in war and is taken prisoner 
by the Saracens, MA, Am. 

The prince (princes), divinely guided, destroys his father’s enemies and 
sets him free, MA, Am; or 

The king declares a feast in celebration of victory. The princes visit the 
imperial city and are invited to dine in the palace, PR, GaA, GaB. 

Their request that the tortured queen be released is granted. 

Milk streams from the mother’s breasts into the mouths of her offspring.’ 

The wicked step-mother and her accomplices are torn to pieces by horses 
as a punishment for their crimes (nothing is said as to the fate of the 
king’s evil sister in Am). 


Group I represents the saga in its usual form; Group II appears to 
be a later modification. The Catskin opening is lost, and the Cin- 


1 This identification device seems to be native to the Philippines; it is found in the 
stories of a non-Christian tribe of northern Luzon. See Fay-Cooper Cole, Traditions of 
the Tinguian (Publication 180 of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1915), 
pp. 118, 153. 
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derella motif is supplied, furnishing what may be called the first trial 
of the heroine. After the beautiful girl of ignoble birth marries the 
king, the second testing comes. But it is her child that is exposed 
in the world to death: she herself is kept at the palace to experience 
punishment from the hands of her misled husband on his return from 
the wars. The exchange of letters is omitted altogether from these 
narratives. In Group I the absent king, on being informed by mes- 
senger that his wife has given birth to beasts or monsters, immediately 
sends back word that she and her offspring are to be given every 
attention till his return. In Group II he is shown the animals them- 
selves, and straightway orders a terrible, lingering death for his wife. 
The denouement of the stories of Group I is the recovery of the 
long-lost wife and son, and the establishing in the queen’s mind of the 
innocence of the king. The denouement of the stories in Group II 
is the recovery of the princes, and the establishment in the king’s 
mind of the innocence of the queen. 

As for the sources of the Philippine analogues and variants of the 
Constance-Saga, we shal! have to be satisfied for the present with this 
general observation: The stories of Group I are probably derived 
immediately from European material brought into the Islands, most 
likely through Spain; the stories in Group II seem to represent a devel- 
opment that took place in the Islands themselves, and resulted either 
from an unconscious misunderstanding and subsequent confounding 
of the Constance and Cinderella stories, or from a studied departure 
from the fixed traditions for the purpose of emphasizing some particular 
phase of these essentially didactic motifs. 

Only in one case — the story of Adela — can we point with any reason- 
able certainty to a particular European version as source,— the ‘‘ His- 
toria del Rey de Hungria;’’! and even here may be seen the usual 
modifications and variations of the Philippine redactor. The heroine 
of the “Historia” is the daughter of the King of Hungary. Her 
father loves her especially for the beauty of her hands; consequently 
she has them cut off and sent to him on a silver platter covered with 
acloth (cf. FL). Set adrift at sea in a small boat, she finally lands at 
Marseilles, where she becomes the wife of Peter (Conrado, AD), 
Count of Provence. Learning his wife’s story, the count visits (sends 
messengers to, AD) her father, the King of Hungary, who receives 
his son-in-law warmly, and detains him so long at the court that the 
wicked mother-in-law — through the usual means of forged letters 
(not in AD) — has time to carry out her plot against the young coun- 


’ A Catalan prose tale dating from the end of the fourteenth century, and published 
by P. de Bofarull y Mascaro, in Documentos literarios en antigua lengua catalana (Barce 
lona, 1857), pp. 53-79 (vol. xiii of Coleccion de documentos inéditos del archivo general 
de la corona de Aragon). 
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tess, who is set adrift on the sea again. She lands near a convent and 
is admitted by the abbess. Five years afterwards, by the grace of 
God and the Holy Virgin, she recovers her hands. Meanwhile the 
count had returned to Marseilles, but, feeling angered against his 
mother for her treatment of his wife, had determined to quit his 
estates altogether, and not to return until he had found the countess, 
After thirteen years’ quest he finds her at the convent and takes her 
back to Marseilles. 

This very brief abstract does not do justice to all the differences 
between AD and the “Historia:”’ it emphasizes rather the points of 
contact between the two. But these points of contact appear more 
significant than the points of departure. The localities and personages 
are practically identical,— Hungary, Marseilles, the Count of Provence, 
the convent, the abbess. In both stories the mutilation is voluntary, 
both hands are cut off, both exposures are at sea in a boat, the vessel 
drifts without oars, the heroine after her first landing tells where she 
came from, the count marries her against his mother’s will, he com- 
municates with the King of Hungary, and abandons his estates to 
look for his lost wife. Her two hands are miraculously restored in 
the convent after her second expulsion. The thirteen years’ separation 
in the “Historia’”’ corresponds approximately to the age of Adela’s 
son when he is restored to his father. On the whole, it seems more 
likely than not that the main outline of the story of Adela was derived 
directly from the ‘‘ Historia del Rey del Hungria.”’ 
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FLEELELEEPELIESESIS: 





ALLELE DELEELEDIIR 


CORRIDO 


AT BUHAY NA PINAGDAANAN 
NANG 


PRINGESA FLORENTINA 


SA CAHARIANG ALEMANIA. 


On Dios na Poong mahal 


Hari niténg sangtinacpdn, 
acé po,i, iyong tulungan 
magsabi,t, macapagsaysay. 

At ieao Virgeng mariquit 
Emperadora sa lanpit, 
tulungan mo yaring isip 
matutong macapagsulit. 

Iyo pong paliuanaguin 
bait, isip cong madilim, 
matutuhan cong sabihin 
buhay na ipagtuturing. 

Ng panahong una una 
sa Imperiong Alemania, 
si D. Alfonsong monarca 
may andc siyang dalaga. 

Si Fiorentina aog ngalan 
nit6ng princesang marangal, 





Ang emperador na ité 
ualang asaua at bao, 
pinagtatac-havg totod 
ng tanang mga vasallo. 

Ipagparito co muna 
sa princesa Florentina, 
pagca-bata,i, naulila 


' sa mahal na ind niya. 


Iténg princesang marangal 
arao, gabi,i, nagdarasil, 


‘ naquiquinyig arao-arao 
- ng misa,t, di naliliban. 


At ang caniyang devota 
sng Virgen Santa Maria 
ualang ibang gaua siya 


| cundi magdasdl tuina. 


Sa cariquitan ay sacdal 
halos matulad sa Arao, 


| cun tigna,i, nacasisilao 


malaqui ang pagmamahal 
| yaédng muc-haé niyang mahal. 


ng ama niya,t, magulang. 





Princess Florentina. 


STORY 


OF THE EVENTFUL LIFE 


OF 


PRINCESS FLORENTINA 


OF THE KINGDOM OF GERMANY. 


[TRANSLATED FROM TAGALOG INTO ENGLISH BY DEAN S. FANSLER. 


AND SALVADOR UNSON.] 


0 Gop! great Lord of all, 
King of the whole world, 
Help me, Lord, 

To speak out and to narrate! 


And thou, beautiful Virgin, 

Empress in heaven, 

Help my understanding 

That I may relate the matter easily! 


Do thou, Lord, make clear 

My blind judgment, my hazy intellect, 
So that I may know how to set forth 
The story that is here proposed. 


Once on a time 

In the kingdom of Germany, 
Don Alfonso, the ruler, 

Had a young daughter. 


Florentina was the name 

Of this illustrious princess; 
Greatly beloved was she 

By her father, her only parent. 


| For this emperor 

Was a widower, without a wife. 
Highly respected was he 

By all his vassals. 


I begin (my story) first 

With the princess Florentina: 
| In her childhood she had lost 
Her noble mother. 


This excellent princess 

| Used to pray morning and evening, 
Used to hear daily 

The mass without fail. 


And her particular devotion 
Was to the Holy Virgin Mary. 
No other interest had she 

But to pray constantly. 


Great was her beauty: 

She almost resembled the sun; 
That wondrous face of hers 
Was dazzling to see. 
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Ang cariquitan ni Diana 
ni Floripes mang princesa, 
at sampuéd ni Bersabé pa 
bulf mandin sa caniya. 

Marami ang nagsasady4é 
hari at principeng madla, 
duque,t, caballerong paua 
Sa pangangasaua ang tangea. 

Ual& cahiman at is& 
na tinanguan ang ama, 
at cun caya gayén pala 
ay may lihim siyang dal4 

Ini-isip gabi,t, arao 
nang emperador na mahal, 
ang sinté niyang sinimpdn 
sa princesa,i, ibig turan. 

‘At ang ninandsa bagd 
ng emperador na am* 
ang andc niyang princesa 
caniyang maguing asaua. 

Ay sa di rin mapiguilan 
ang sint& niyang sinimpdén, 
naparoo,t, linigauan 
sa torreng tinatahanan. 

Ng maquita ng princesa 
ang emperador na ama, 
sinalubong agad niya 
at lumuhdéd capagdaca. 

Ay ng sa amdng matingnan 
na luluhédd sa harapdn, 
agad quinauit sa camay 
sa silla,i, nangag-upuan. 

Nag-uusap ang mag-amé 
sa quina-uupang silla, 
ang tu& ay sabihin pa 
pag-uulayao nila. 

Dito na ipinahayaég 
sinté ng am4ng iningat, 
Florentina,i, maquimatyag 
sa aquing ipahahayag. 





Tantong mahabang arao na 
ang hirap cong dinadalé, 
ang nasa co,t, aquing pita 
icao ang maguing asaua. 

Di naman maguing mahalay 
Sa consejo,t, cangino man, 
at ito,i, caugalian 
at titos ng catuiran. 

Si Florentina,i, naguicl4 
halos manao ang hiningé, 
am& co po,i, baquin baga 
ganiyan ang iyong badya. 

Ama di aco,i, anfc mo 
galing tunay sa piso mo, 
baquin bagd cun paano 
ang mga uiniuica mo. 

Di bagay sa camahalan 
co pé ang uica mong iyan, 
ang dapat at carampatan 
aco,i, iyong. papurihan. 

Sa Dios ay matacot ca 
magbago ng ala-ala, 
sayang niyang caloloua 
cundi magsising maganda. 

Ang ama nama,i, sumagét 
Florentina,i, huag matacot, 
ipinag-uutos ng Dios 
ang sacramentong tibobos. 

Caya maglualhati ca 
mag-isip, mag-alaala, 
nasa co,i, di mag-iibé 
na icao,i, maguing asaua. 

Hindi masabi ang hapis 
nitong princesang mariquit, 
nagtindig nasoc sa silid 
emperador nama,i, nalis. 

Agad lumuhéd sa alté 
banal na si Fiorentina, 
léha,i, nanalong sa mata 
ng laquing tacot pangamba. 














The beauty of Diana 
And of Floripes,! the princess, 
Together with that of Bersabe,? 
Had yet to yield to hers. 


Many waited upon her — 

Kings and princes in large number, 
Dukes and knights, all of them — 
To ask for her hand in marriage. 


But not even one 
Was accepted by her father; 

And it was subsequently discovered 
That he had a secret in his heart. 


This great emperor 

Meditated night and day 

On the love he had carefully guarded, 
Which he wished to declare to the princess; 


For it was indeed desired 
By the emperor her father 
That the princess his child 
Should become his wife. 


And because he could resist no longer 
The love he felt for her, 

He went to woo her 

In the tower where she lived. 


When the princess saw 

The emperor her father, 

She immediately went to meet him 
And knelt before him. 


And when the emperor saw 
Her kneeling there before him, 
He raised her by the hand 
And they sat down in chairs. 


Seated in chairs, 

Father and daughter conversed together; 
Great was the pleasure 

They felt in each other’s company. 


Here he began to declare 
His secret love for her: 
“Florentina, pay attention 
To what I have to reveal. 


?T.e., Bathsheba. 


Princess Florentina. 





“For many long days 
I have endured anguish; 
My wish and my desire 
Is for you to become my wife. 


“It would not be wicked 

In the eyes of the council, or any one. 
For it is customary 

And is sanctioned by justice.” 


Florentina nearly fainted, 

She could hardly breathe; 

“O my father!” she said, “why 
Do you speak like that? 


“Father, am I not your child, 
Sprung straight from your heart? 
Why, then, in this manner 

Do you speak these words to me? 


“Your words, my lord, are not 
Appropriate to my purity; 

It is right and fitting 

That I should be respected. 


“Have fear of God; 
Change your intention. 

I tremble for your soul 

If you do not fully repent.” 


The father answered: 
‘“‘Florentina, do not fear: 
The true sacrament 

Is ordained by God. 


‘‘Be comforted; 

Think and remember 

That my intention is none other 

Than that you should become my wife.” 


The princess was suffering 

Because she could not express her feeling; 
She arose and went to her room; 

The emperor also left. 


At once the devout Florentina 
Knelt before her altar; 

Her tears poured forth, 

She was in great fear and distress. 


’ The Saracen princess who marries Gui de Borgofia. See Baldovino. 
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Tumauag sa Virgeng mahal 
it6 ang siyang tinuran, 
Virgen aco,i, itangeacal 
sa tucsé,t, capanganibin 

At huag ding mapatuloy 
banté ni amadng di ucol, 
at nang hindi maparodl 
ang puri co,i, ipagtangdl. 

Mahanga,i, ang mamatay na 
siyang lalong ibig co pa, 
huag lamang magcasala 
puri co,i, maalimura. 

Sabihin pa ang pagtangis 
bahaying cahapis-hapis, 
sa gutom ay nagtitiis 
at di nainédm nang tubig. 

Ipagparito co muna 
sa haring caniyadng ama, 

di isa man nagbabaua 
ang sinta sa anac niya. 

Nag-gayac na nang regalo 
ipinadala sa criado, 
it6 aniya,i, dalhin mo 
uicain mong padal& co. 

At ang sabihin mo,t, turan 
ganti niyang ibibigay, 
ang mariquit niyang camay 
ang siyang nd&sa co,t, hintay. 

Ang criado,i, lumacad na 
at ang regalo,i, dinalé, 
nang dumating doon siya 
tumauag sa princesa. 

Ang uinica niya,i, itd 
tangAp po itong regalo, 
ipinadala sa iyo 
emperador na amé mo. 

At ang cagantihang hintay 
dito sa regalong alay, 
iyang mariquit mong camfy 
ang nasa niyang hauacan. 





Nang marinig nang princesa 
bilin nang caniyang amé, 
naghimatéy capagdaca 
sa malaquing hapis niya. 

Ano,i, nang mahimasmasip 
itong princesang marangal, 
jay aniya capalaran 
anédng iyong cararatnan! 

O Inéng Virgeng marunong 
Inang dating mapag-ampén, 
ac6é po,i, iyo ring lingon 
amponin mo,t, ipagtangél. 

Cun cahit icaalis man 
niyaring maraual na buhay; 
huag lamang na macasal 
sa aquing amA4,t, magulang, 

Sabihin ang hapis bagi 
nang abang si Fiorentina, 
aniya ay aquing ama 
laqui nang iyong parusa. 

Ang guinaud nang princesa 
pinutol ang camay uniya, 
inilagay sa bandeja 
pinagbuting tinacpan pa. 

Bandeja,i, pinacariquit 
at tinacpan nang manteles, 
sari-sari ang colores 
doo.i, pinagsalit-salit. 

Tantong caliga-ligaya 
pagca-gayAc nang bandeja, 
ipina-ibabao niya 
telang mahal na bordada. 

Tinauag na ang criado 
it6 aniya,i, dalhin mo, 
na ganti co sa regalo 
sa amdng panginoong co. 

Ang criado,i, nalis agad 
ang tacot ay dili hamac, 
dug6 ay nangalalaglég 
sa lupa ay nangagcalat. 
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Princess Florentina. 


She called upon the Virgin 
And opened her heart thus: 
“Virgin Mary, save me 

From temptation and danger! 


“And may it not be realized, 

My father’s evil design; 

That my virtue may not be lost, 
Protect me! 

“Rather death 

Would I much prefer 

To committing sin and 

To having my honor debased.”’ 


Her anguish need not be described, 
The agony of this woman — 
Suffering from hunger and thirst 
Yet unable to eat or drink. 


I will speak now 

Of the king her father; 

Not a whit diminished 

Was his lust for his child. 

He made ready a present 
And sent it by a servant: 
“Deliver this to her and say 
That it comes from me. 


“And further say and tell her 

That the return that she shall make 
Is her beautiful hand. 

I desire and expect it.’’ 


The servant departed 

To deliver the gift; 

When he arrived (at the tower), 
He announced himself to the princess. 
And he spoke thus: 

“Accept this gift, my lady, 

Sent to you 

By the emperor your father. 
“And the expected return 

To be made for this gift 

Is your beautiful hand, 

Which he desires to have.” 





When the princess heard 
The charge of her father, 
She fainted at once 
Because of her grief. 


When she recovered, 

This beautiful princess, 

“‘O my doom!” she sighed, 
‘What will become of me?’’— 


“‘O wise Holy Mother, 
Mother always sheltering, 
Turn thy face towards me, 
Shelter and protect me! 


“Tf notwithstanding I lose 

My unworthy life, 

(It would be better) than to marry 
My father and parent.” 


One could not describe the grief 
Of the miserable Florentina; 
She spoke thus: ‘‘ My father, 
Great is your punishment.” 


What the princess did 
Was to cut off her hand; 
She put it on a tray 
And covered it up. 


Then the tray she carefully 
Covered with a napkin 
That had many colors 
Embroidered upon it. 


Very beautiful indeed 

Was the appearance of the tray; 
Over it all she placed 

A rich embroidered cloth. 


She summoned the servant 
And said, ‘‘ Take this with you 
To my lord, my father, 

As my return for his gift.” 


The servant left at once 

With great fear in his heart, 
Because the blood was dropping 
And spreading out on the ground. 
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Capagdating sa harapdn 
nang emperador na mahal, 
ang bandeja,i, inilagay 
at tambing niyang binucsan. 

Hari pong panginoong co 
ang ganti po ay narito 
eamay ua hinibintay mo 
ngayon po ay pagmasdan mo 

Ay nang sa amang maquita 
camay na na sa bandeja 
nagtindig capagcaraca 
ang galit ay sabibin pa. 

Tumauag na nang soldado 
hayo,t, sundin ang utos co, 
ang tampalasang anfc co 
sa dagat itapon ninyé 

Isilid sa isang caban 
ihulog sa caragatan, 
yadu ang dapat at bagay 
sa andc cong tampalasan. 

Ag&d nangang nagsipanao 
soldados na inutusan, 
humanap sila nang cabdn 
apg princesa,l, pinarundn. 

Quinuha na ang princesa 
sa caba,i, isinilid na, 
icao po,i, huag maguicla 
utos nang hari mong ama. 

Tumangis na at umiyac 
princesang caniyang anac, 
at sa cabaéng nagagaydc 
pinapfsdc siyang agad. 

Pinacabuting tinacpdn 
tuléy namang sinusian 
at sa bareca,i, inilulan 
dinal& sa calautan. 

Capagdaca,i, inahulog 
cab4,1, lumitéo lumubég, 
princesang na sa sa loob 
sabibin ang pagcalunos. 





Gaud lamang ay dumaing 
sa Indng mahal na Virgen, 
at siyang nananaimtin, 
sa puso niya,t, panimdim, 

Aniya ay devota co 
Virgen Inang del Rosario, 
paquingan ang alipin mo 
na tumatauag sa iyo. 

Sa pagtauag at pagdaing 
taés sa puso,t, panimdim, 
nanaog ang isang dngel 
sigo nang mahal ua Virgen 

Princesa,i, huag matacot 
acé ang 4ngel nang Dios, 
dito ay pinapanaog 
sa iyo,i, pinatatanod. 

Sa pagtauag mong mataman 
ay tambing nang pinaquingan, 
narito at aquing taglay 
it6ng pinutol mong camiy. 

Ngayo,i, isasauli co 
it6ng putdl na camdy mo, 
at utos sa aquin ité 
Infng Virgeng masaclolo. 

Loob mo,i. huag magbana 
sa Virgeng Santa Marfa, 
at ngayo,i, malapit ca na 
tabing pasig nang Navarra. 

Sumay4 ang loob naman 
ni Florentinang marangal, 
at ang putél niyang camay 
ay na-saoli sa lugar. 

Sa 4ua ng Virgeng Iné 
Poong si Santa Marfa, 
Sinaguip siya,t, quinuha 
nang isang mamalacaya. 

Dinal& siya sa bahay 
princesa,i, nalulupaypay, 
tul6y namang binihisan 
basing damit sa cataudn. 





Princess Flerentina. 


When he came into the presence 
Of the great emperor, 

He presented the tray, 

At the same time lifting the cover. 


“0 king, my lord! 

The return is here, 

The hand that you are expecting. 
Look now upon it.” 

When the father saw 

The hand on the salver, 

He at once arose 

In indescribable rage. 

He summoned soldiers: 

“Hear me and obey my orders. 
Take my insolent daughter 

And cast her into the sea. 


“Put her into a chest 
And drop her into the deep ocean; 
‘Tis what she justly deserves, 


"9? 


The impudent girl! 


The soldiers who had received the order 
At once left; 

They sought out a chest 

And went to the princess. 


The princess was seized 

And put into the chest; 

“Do not be astounded (they said), 
This is the order of your father.” 


The princess his daughter 
Lamented and wept; 

Into the chest all ready for her 
They placed her without delay. 


They carefully closed it 
And then locked it fast; 
On a boat they loaded it 
And took it far out to sea. 


There they threw the chest overboard. 
It sank and rose in the water; 

The princess inside 

Felt very great terror. 





She did nothing but invoke 
The Holy Virgin Mother; 

Her heart and thought 

Were ever directed toward her. 


“O Virgin of the Rosary! 
I am thy votary; 

Hear thy poor slave 

Who is calling upon thee!” 


Inanswer toherentreaty and supplication, 
Which truly came from the heart, 

An angel descended, 

Sent by the glorious Virgin. 

“Princess, do not fear; 

I am an angel of God, 

Sent here 

To guard you. 


“Because of your sincere prayer, 
Which was heard at once, 

I am here, and have with me 
Your hand which you cut off. 


“The hand that you sacrificed 
Now I will restore 

At the command given to me 
By the Virgin, your saviour. 


“Do not lose faith 

In the Holy Virgin Mary; 
For now you are nearing 
The coast of Navarre.” 


This illustrious maid, Florentina, 
Was overjoyed in her heart; 

The hand that had been severed 
Was restored to its place. 

By the favor of the Mother Virgin, 
The gracious Saint Mary, 

The princess was saved, and rescued 
By a fisherman. 

The princess, unsteady from weakness, 
Was taken to his house; 

There he changed 

The wet dress she had on. 
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Siya.i, inalagaan na 
matandéng mamalacaya, 
at pinarang anadc niya 
na di malingat sa mata. 

Tumauag si Fiorentina 
sa matandéng parang ama, 
alin pong lipa baga 
it6ng quinalalag-yan t4. 

Isinagét sa caniya 
lupa it6 ng Navarra, 
ang haring quiniquilala 
si D. Enricong masigla 

Ng maguing tatlé ng buan 
ang caniyang pagca-tahan, 
sa mamalacayang bahay 
di pagauin ng ano man. 

Maraming nacaquiquita 
sa gandé ni Fiorentina, 
pauang nan@aliligaya 
sa diquit ng asal niya. 

Maraming nangagsasadyé 
manga matandé at bata, 
para-parang natutua 
sa diquit niyang sagana 

Isang arao ng Domingo 
yadng sa haring privado 
gumayac siyang nangaso 
casama ay isang criado. 

Dito nga naquita niya 
ang diquif ni Fiorentina, 
ang privado,i, naligaya 
sa cabutihan at ganda. 

Umibis na sa cabayo 
it6ng daquilang privado, 
inutusan na ang criado 
bilang niyang pa-aviso. 

Ng sa matandang maquita 
inanyayahan pagdaca, 
mangagsituloy po sila 
at sa bahay manhic muna. 





t 
| 





Tumanong na ang matandé 
and pd bag& ang sadyé, 
cami po,i, cahiyé-hiya 
at icmé man cami,i, uala 

Ang sagét nitong privado 
uala man po,i, aanhin co, 
nino,i, macatanédng acé 
sabihin mo ang totod. 

_Ty&ng mariquit na diosa 
sino ang may andc bagé, 
sagét ng mamalacaya 

ay amin pong andc siya. 

Maniuvala po,t, totoo 
na nagmul& sa piso co, 
ang magsabi po sa iyé 
ang manga cababayan mo. 

Privado ay tumanong pa 
sino pé ang ngalan bagi, 
sagé6t ng mamalacaya 
ab& péng si Florentina. 

Tantong hindi maniuala 
ang privado sa matanda, 
itong mariquit na tala 
lag4y mahal na mistula. 

Ang sa privadong nilalang 
ang criado,i, inutusan, 
milf ng alac, tinapay 
masasarap na pulutan. 

Ano n@ga,i, sa dumating na 
ang matanda., natua na, 
palibhasa,i, ibig niya 
siyang dating pinipita. 

Pina-in6m nangang tambing 
nitong privadong butibin, 
at ang lahat na cacanin 
sa matanda,i, inihain. 

Ang pag-inédm ay sabihin 
na hindi na napapiguil, 
ang nasapit ay nalasing 
sinungaban ng alipin. 











She was taken care of 
By the old fisherman; 
She was treated as a daughter, 
And they became inseparable. 


Florentina asked the old man, 
Who was like a father to her, 
“What land is this 
In which we are?”’ 


He answered her, 

“This country is Navarre; 
The king who rules it 

Is the brave Don Enrico.” 


During the three months 

Of her life there 

In the house of the fisherman 

She was not allowed todo any work. 


Many had noticed 

The beauty of Florentina; 

All were delighted 

With the graciousness of her manner. 


Many went to see her, 

Both old people and young; 
They were all charmed 

With her great beauty. 

One Sunday it happened 
That a minister of the king 
Went out hunting 
Accompanied by a servant. 


While hunting, he saw 

The beautiful Florentina; 

The minister was delighted 

With her good manners and beauty. 


He dismounted from his horse, 
This exalted minister, 

And ordered the servant 

To announce his coming. 


When the old man was aware (of the visit), 
He at once invited (the minister) 

To enter and to come up 

Into his house for a little while. 


‘Icmo, buyo-nut and betel-leaf prepared with lime for chewing. 


as a mark of hospitality. 


Princess Florentina. 
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The old man asked, 

“What is the object of your coming? 
We are ashamed to say 

That we haven’t even any icmo.”’! 


The minister answered, 

“It really makes no difference. 
Grandfather, I will ask you a question; 
Tell me the truth. 


“That beautiful goddess, 
Whose child is she?”’ 

The old fisherman answered, 
“‘She is our own daughter. 


“Believe me, it is the truth, 

Which comes straight from my heart. 
You may have it verified 

By your fellow-townsmen.”’ 


The minister asked further, 
“‘What is her name?”’ 

The fisherman replied, 

‘*She is the lowly Florentina.” 


Verily, the minister would 

Not believe the old man, 

Because this beautiful star 

Seemed to be of royal blood. 

This was the wicked plan of the minister: 
He ordered his servant 

To get from their larder wine and bread 
And tasty cold viands. 


When the things ordered came, 
The old man was delighted 
Because they were the things 
That he had been longing for. 
The old man was offered drinks 
By the gallant minister, 

And all the food 

Was placed before the old man. 


He drank heavily — 

He was unable to restrain himself; 
The result was that he became drunk 
And was seized by the servant. 


It is always offered to visitors 
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Ng malasing ang matandé 
ang sa privadong guinaué, 
sinungaban alipala 
itong mariquit na tdla. 

Sa cabayo,i, isinacay 
ng privadong tampalasan, 
dinal4 at itinanan 
tuloy sa caniyang bahay. 

Ipagsauli co muna 
sa matandang parang ama, 
mana nga,i, sa maguising na 
ang anac ay quiniquita. 

Sa di niya masilayan 
anée niyang minamahal, 
sabihin baga ang lumbay 
hapis na di and lamang. 

Aquing ipagbalic muna 
sa buhay ni Florentina, 
pinipilit naman siyd 
sa gauang hindi maganda. 

Sa pagpilit na totoo 
ng privadong si D. Pabio 
ang princesa,i, na pa éo 
at sumagét ng ganito. 

Bunying D. Pabio aniya 
hintay maghunos dili ca, 
cacamtan mong ualang sala 
caya maquinyig ca muna. 

Hangang aco,i, naglulucsa 
sa aquing indng naualé, 
iyo munang ipabaya 
saca mo sundin ang nasa. 

Cun dumating na ang arao 
término cong hinihintay, 
na hindi na mababalam 
mga limang buan lamang. 

At cun ito,i, magandp na 
ay saca pacasal quita, 
caya maglualhati ca 
sa sabi co,i, tumalima. 





Si D. Pabio,i, na pa 60 
ang tu& ay mago,t, mago, 
loédb niyang nagugulé,i, 
tumiuasay na totoo. 

Ala-ala,i, sabihin pa 
sa mariquit na princesa 
tuina,i, causap niyd 
salang malingat sa mata, 

Hang& ng matahan dito 
sa bahay nitong privado, 
nalimutan ng totod 
catungculan sa _ palacio. 

Nasiyasat nang consejo 
ang privadong si D. Pabio, 
na tatl6 ng buang husté 
na hindi naparirito. 

Anang hari ay paronén 
na cun and ang dahilan, 
isang criado,i, inutusan 
marali ca,t, iyong tingndén, 

Ng dumating na sa bahay 
ang criadong inutusan, 
it6ng dalaua,i, dinatnan 
sa silla,i, nag-aagapay. 

Sinabi na ng criado 
bilin ng haring Enrico, 
ang isinagét ay do 
at paririyan na acd, 

Criado,i, ng dumating na 
tinanong capagcaraca, 
ané at di mo casama 
si D. Pabio,t, nasaan pa. 

Ang sagét nitong criado 
pina-una na pé aco, 
siya rao po,i, paririto 
susunéd sa licor4n co. 

8i D. Pabio,i, lumacad na 
casama si Florentina, 
balang tauong macaquita 
pauang nangaliligaya. 





Princess Florentina. 


When the old man became senseless, 
What the minister did 

Was to seize at once 

That beautiful star. 

She was lifted on to the horse 

By that profligate minister; 

He took her and fled with her 
Straight to his house. 


Let me now consider first 

The old man, her adopted father: 
When he recovered his wits, 

He looked for the maiden. 


When he could get no sight of 
His much-beloved child, 
Indescribable was his grief, 
His sorrow knew no bounds. 


Now let us turn 

To the lot of Florentina; 
She was being urged to do 
A dishonorable act. 


In reply to the urgings and threats 
Of the minister Don Pavio, 

The princess consented, 

And answered thus: 


“Illustrious Don Pavio,” she said, 
“Wait, and consider the matter; 

You will have your desire without fail, 
But hear me first. 

“So long as I am in mourning 

For my dead mother, 

Postpone your desire; 

Then you shall have what you wish. 


“When the day comes, 

The day I mean. 

It will not be very long — 

It is only five months from now. 
“At the end of that time 

We shall be married; 

Be considerate of me (therefore) 
And grant my request.” 





Don Pavio assented, 

His joy was beyond all bounds; 

His fluttering heart 

Calmed down truly. 

His attention to the beautiful princess 

Cannot justly be described: 

They were always talking together; 

Uncomfortable was he when she was out 
of his sight. 

During the time that she lived 

In the house of this minister, 

He forgot altogether 

His duties at the palace. 


The council noticed 

That Don Pavio, the minister, 
For full three months 

Had not put in an appearance. 


Accordingly the king ordered 

One of his servants to go there 

To look into the matter, 

To find out at once what was the trouble. 


When the servant who had been ordered 
Arrived at the house, 

He found the two 

Sitting side by side. 

The servant delivered 

The message of King Enrico; 

Don Pavio said, “ Yes, 

I am coming at once.” 

When the servant returned, 

He was at once asked, 

“Why did not Don Pavio come with you, 
And where is he?” 


The servant replied, 

“‘T was told to go ahead; 

He said that he was coming, 

That he would follow behind me.” 
Don Pavio set out 

Accompanied by Florentina; 
Every one who saw them 

Was greatly pleased. 
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Lahat ay nagtatanungan 
cun saan galing na bayan 
caricté,i, di ano lamang 
niyong princesang marangal. 

Ay ano,i, ng dumating na 
si Pabio.t, ni Florentina 
ang hari tantong nagtacd 
Sa cariquitang naquita. 

Pagdaca,i, inanyayahan 
sa silla,i, naqui-agapay, 
at agad ng hinandugan 
ng sinta ng haring mahal. 

Ang sagét ni Florentina 
6 daraquilang monarca, 
anong pangyayari bag& 
mahal ca,t, acd ay miura. 

Di munti po bagang halay 
sa iyong consejong tanan, 
ang tanséng libdg-libagan 
sa diamante ay ipisan. 

Ualang daang mababago 
ang sintang hayin sa iyéd, 
ang sumansala ma,i, sino. 
iisa itong uica co. 

Ang haring Enrico bag& 
ang in&,i, nabubuhay pa, 
siyang malaquing pagcontra 
sa haring pag-aasaua. 

Ang in&,i, tantong aayao 
cay Florentina,i, macasal, 
sapagea,t, ang sabi,t, saysay 
andc ng pescador lamang. 

Palibhasa,i, hari siya 
uica,i, di magcaca-iba, 
arzobispo,i, tinauag na 
napacasal capagdaca. 

Ay ang bala niténg in4 
ang bahala ay siya na, 
iquiquita co ng sala 
iténg caniyang asaua. 





At hindi co tutugutan 
hangang hindi ipapatay, 
at pangaco cong matibay 
cahit anong casapitan. 

Sabibin ang catuadno 
ng boéng sangcaharian, 
para-parang nagdiriuang 
ng sa haring pagcacasal. 

It6 namang si D. Pabio 
ualang capalarang tauo, 

di nacaquibong totod 
tacot sa haring Enrico. 

Béla ni D. Pabio naman 
hahanap siya ng daan, 
hangang di maparusahan 
ang reinang lilo,t, sucaban. 

Ipagparito co muna 
sa hari,t, mahal na reina, 
pagsasama,i, sabihin pa 
lahat ay naliligaya. 

Palibhasa ngani guinté 
galing sa linao na dugé, 
baquit ualA namang quibé 
toto6ng dunong na manuyo. 

At hindi magsabi lamang 
dugé niyang pinagmulan, 
ang caniyang hinihintéy 
cun dumating na ang arao. 

Pagsasama,i, mahinahon 
mag-asaua,i, nagea-ucol, 
4ua ng Dios na Poon 
namulacléc at nag-usbéng. 

Ay ng buntis na cagampan 
halos mangandc na lamang 
reino,i, agad na dinatndén 
moros na mga caauay. 

Ang embajador ng moro 
nagtuluyan sa palacio, 
sinabi cay D. Enrico 
na sila,i, may dalang hocbd. 





Princess Florentina. 


Fach one was asking his neighbor 
As to what town she came from; 
The beauty of this exalted princess 
Could not be concealed. 


Well, when Don Pavio 
And Florentina arrived, 
The king marvelled much 
At the beauty he saw. 


He at once invited 

Her to be seated. 

And at once this great king 
Proffered his love. 


Florentina answered, 

“Q mighty monarch! 

What will be the result? 

You are nobie; I am of humble origin. 


“Notinconsiderable would be theindignity 
In the eyes of your whole council 

If you should place a diamond 

In a crude copper setting.” 


“Nothing will alter” (he said) 


“The love I offer you. 
Whoever tries to prevent it 
Will meet with failure.” 


Now King Enrico’s mother 

Was still very much alive; 

She was strongly opposed 

To the king’s marrying. 

The mother greatly objected to 
His marriage with Florentina, 

For it was said that she was 

Only the daughter of a fisherman. 


Because he was king, however, 

His word could not be contradicted. 
The archbishop was summoned, 

And they were married at once. 

The scheme of the mother now 

Was carefully to look for 

And discover in his wife 

A cause for accusation. 





“And I will not stop 

Until she is killed,” 

She promised to herself, 

Whatever might be the consequences. 


Great was the rejoicing 
Of the whole kingdom; 
Every one celebrated 
The marriage of the king. 


Now Don Pavio 

Was entirely out of luck; 

He could not protest 

Because of his fear of the king. 


Don Pavio’s design 
Was to find out a way [faithless, 
By which the queen, treacherous and 
Might be punished. 


Let me refer now to the king 

And to the illustrious queen; 

Their life together, you must know, 
Was full of bliss. 


Because she was pure gold 

And came of blue blood; 
Furthermore, she was sensible 

And knew how always to please him. 


Nor would she say 

That she was of royal blood; 

She was waiting, in fact, 

For the proper time to come. 

Happily they lived, [genial; 
Husband and wife: they were truly con- 
And because of God’s favor 

Their union was to bear fruit. 


During her pregnancy, [finement, 
When she was close to her time of con- 
The Moors, their enemies, 

Marched upon their kingdom. 

The ambassador of the Moors 

Went straight to the palace, 

And told Don Enrico 

That they had brought an army: 
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At cundi rao ibibigay 


Aco,i, ipagsama mo na 


ang cetro,t, coronahg mahal, | sa moro,i, maquipagbaca, 


tantong ipag-uauasacan 
ang Navarrang caharian. 
Ang sagét ni D. Enrico 
magtahan ca liloug moro 
cun ualA na ang bihay co 
iny6 ang corona,t, cetro 
Hayo na. cayo,t, maghintay 
sa labas nang caharian, 
biicas ay ualang pagliban 
aco ay lalabas diyan. 
Nagsi-alis at pumanao 
embajadang inutusan, 
ang haring Enrico naman 
soldados niya,i, pinisan 
Ipinagayéc ang hocbé 
ng haring si D. Enrico, 
ang m@ga piling soldado 
casama sa ejército 
Aco ang siyang general 
ejércitong palulual, 
sabihin ang catuadn 
ng mga soldadong tandn 
Dumulég na sa asaua 
at niyacap capagdaca 
poong co,t, aquimg sinta 
acé ay paalam muna. 
Lalabasin co sa parang 
ang mga morong sucaban, 
poong co,i, huag malumbay 
at di acd mababalam. 
Nang ito,i, mapaquingan 
nang reinang sinta at buhay, 
sabihin bagi ang lumbay 
hapis cadalamhatian. 
Panginoon at esposo 
haring mahal D. Enrico, 
paano aniya acé - 
cun acé,i, papanauan mo. 





| huag lamang ma-ulila 


ang iyong sintang asaua. 
At cung iyong papanauan 


; aco rito at iiuan, 


ualang sala,t, mamamatay 
cun sa iyo,i, mahiualay. 
Ang sagét ni D. Enrico 
paano ang pagsama mo, 
guerra ang paroronan co 


| malaquing lubhang peligro, 


Caya guilio co at sinté 


‘ay huag ca ng sumama, 
‘ang cabuntisan mong dal4 


tila di malalaon na. 
Na cun icao ay manganie, 


 cahit aco,i, na sa hirap, 


magpadala ca ng sulat 
at ng aquing matalastas. 
Bayaning si D. Pascasio 


‘ siyang paglalagacan co, 
. dito sa real palacio 


mag-aalaga sa iyo. 
Siya,i, para cong catauan 


; susundin ng sino pa man, 
' cay& sinté co at buhay 


sa 1y6 aco,i, paalam. 
Manga soldadong casama 

ndroo,t, naghihintay na, 

sa Dios catatauag ca,t, 

sa Virgeng Santa Marfa. 
Reina naman ay nangusap 

ang juha sabay nalaglig 

diyata sinté co,t, liydg 

iiuan mo aco,t, sucat. 
Acé at icao squing sinté 

uica ng hari sa reina 

cung ualang palad aniya 


'.di na quita magquiquita. 
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Princess Florentina. 


“If the sceptre and mighty crown 
Are not surrendered, 

The kingdom of Navarre 

Will be entirely destroyed.” 

Don Enrico answered, 

“Cease, base Moor, 

As long as I live, 


Sceptre and crown shall not be yours. 


“Let your people wait 

On the borders of the kingdom. 
To-morrow without fail 

We will meet you there.” 


The envoys who had been sent 
Left and disappeared ; 

And Don Enrico, the king, 
Called together his army. 


The army was organized 

By the king, Don Enrico; 

The very best soldiers 

Were included among the troops. 
“T shall be the commander 

Of the army that is going out.” 
Great was the satisfaction 


Of the men (when they heard that). 


He went to his wife 
And fondly embraced her: 
“My darling, my love, 


I am going to leave you for a while. 


“Tam going to the country 
To meet the infidel Moors. 

My adored one, do not grieve, 
I shall not be absent long.”’ 
When this was heard 

By the queen, his love and his life, 
Her grief and her sorrow 

Were beyond all bounds. 

“My lord and husband, 
Exalted King Enrico, 

What will become of me 

If you go away? 
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“T should prefer to go with you 
And fight against the Moors, 
Rather than be left alone 

Your beloved wife. 


“‘And if you go away 

And leave me here behind, 

There is no doubt but that I shall die, 
If I am separated from you.” 


Don Enrico answered, 

‘‘How could you accompany me 
When I am going to war? 

There is very great danger there. 


“My dear, my beloved, 

Do not think of coming with me: 

It seems that very soon 

Your period of pregnancy will be over. 


“When you have given birth toa child, 
Even if I am fighting, 

Send me a letter, 

That I may know about the event. 


“To the brave Pascasio 
I will entrust 

The care of the palace 
‘And of you. 


‘He shall have the same power as I, 
He is to be obeyed by all. 

And so, my life, my love, 

I must leave you. 


“The soldiers going with me 
Are ready, are waiting. 

Pray to God 

And to the Holy Virgin Mary.” 


The queen spoke 

Through her falling tears: 

“Is it possible, my love, my darling, 
That you are going to leave me thus?” 


The king answered the queen, 
“You and I, my beloved, 

Unless we have good fortune, 
Shall never see each other again. 
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Caya quita ay mag-yacap 
para ta ng pahimacas 
cun aco,i, culanging palad 
di na quita magca-usap 

At sa pagyayacap hagé 
sing ibig na mag-xsaua, 
ay naghimatéy ang reina 
malaong hindi huminga. 

Nang siya,i, mahimasmasan 
asaua,i, niyacap naman, 
na halos hindi bitiuan 
huag manao sa_ harapan. 

Sibibin pa ang pagtangis 
ng reinang cahapis bap:s, 
hind: ibig niyang malis 
ang asauang sinta,t, ibig. 

Ang uica ng hari,i, itd 
hindi mangyayari poong 
na di ngayon labasin co 
yadng mga lilong moro. 

Cayé acé ay paalam 
asaua cong sinté,t, bahay, 
poén co,i, pahintulutan 
ac64, hindi mababalam. 

Ang hari ay gumayac na 
nagcoleto,t, nagmanopla, 
tambor, pifano, trompeta 
ipinatugtég pagdaca. 

Nanaog na nagtuluyan 
casama ang madlang caual, 
malayo na,i, tinatanao 
ni Florentinang may lumbay. 

Nang di na matanao niya 
ang sintaé niyang asaua, 
sa silid ay pumasoc ua 
navicluhédd capagdaca 

O Virgen Inéog marangal 
In4 ni Jesis na mahal, 
ang asaua cong pumanao, 
ipag-ady& sa caauay. 


PRINCESA FLORENTINA. 





Iy6 rin pong ipag-ady 
sa mga morong cabaca, 
yaéng campén ni Mahoma 
mangatacot at mangamba, 

Ipagparito co naman 
sa haring Enricong mahal, 
ang parating guoam-guoam 
asaua niyang iniuan. 

Ang manga soldadong sama 
para-parang nagsasaya 
catuad,i, sabihin pa 
calugdéd-lugéd maquita. 

Bucéd na ang hari lamang 
ang may dalang calumbayan, 
ala-ala niyang tunay 
ang sa reinang cabuntisan. 

Dito itiguil co muna 
pinagdaanan sa guerra, 
ang aquing ipagbabadyé 
ang napagsapit ng reina. 

Nang dumating na ang oras 
ng caniyang panganganac, 
dua ng Virgeog marilag 
di man nagdadn ng hirap. 

Nang malabas na ang bata 
lalaquing catué-tué, 
ang tanan ay nahahanga 
ng cariquitang sagana. 

Sa cay Pascasiong maquita 
ang reina ay natganac na, 
agad gumaua ng carta 
sa: hari,i, ipinadald 

Tinauag na ang criado 
nit6 ngang si D. Pascasio, 
magmarali cang dalhin mo 
sa hari itong sulat co. 

_ Ang nalalamdn sa sulat 
hari cong lubhang mataas, 
matoua ca,t, pasalamat 

Sa reinang pagea-panganic. 








“Let us embrace 

Asa sign of good-by; 

For if 1 am unlucky, 

We shall not meet again.” 


Their mutual love was perfect; 


The queen fainted, 
For along time she ceased to breathe. 


When she recovered, 

She embraced her husband; 
She was loath to release him, 
Lest he should leave her. 


Great was the grief 

Of the sorrowing queen, 

Because she did not want to lose 
Her beloved husband, her soul. 


Then the king said to her, 

“My adored one, it will not do; 

It is impossible that I should fail 

To go against those faithless Moors. 


“So I must leave you, 

My wife, my love, my life; 
My Goddess, I will return 
Without needless delay.”’ 


The king made ready: 

He donned his doublet and gauntlets; 
He ordered sounded 

The drums, fifes, and trumpets. 


Directly he set out 

With all of his many soldiers; 
Even when he was far away, 
Florentina was gazing after him. 


After her beloved husband 
Had disappeared from view, 
She went to her room 

And fell on her knees. 


“O Virgin, sublime Mother, 

Mother of Jesus our Lord, 

Save from his enemies 

My husband, who has just left me! 





Princess Florentina. 


And while they were in each other’s arms, 











“Save him, I pray thee, 

From his foes, the Moors, 
Subjects of Mahomet! 

Fill their hearts with fear and terror!” 
Let me turn now 

To Enrico, the noble king; 

He was ever thinking 

Of the wife he had left behind. 


The soldiers who were with him 
Were all feeling joyous: 

So great was their happiness, 

That it was a pleasure to see them. 


Unlike all the others, the king 
Was the only one who felt sorrow; 
He was truly concerned 

Over the condition of the queen. 


Here I will break off 

Telling about the war, 

And will turn to relate 

What happened to the queen. 


When the time came 

For her to give birth to a child, 

Because of the mercy of the gracious Virgin 
She did not suffer greatly. 


The child that was born 

Was a handsome boy; 

All were amazed 

At his great beauty. 

When Pascasio saw 

That the child had been born, 
He at once prepared a letter 
To send to the king. 


Don Pascasio himself 

Summoned a servant: 

“‘Hasten!”’ he said, ‘“‘and take 

This letter of mine to his Majesty.”’ 


The letter read, 

“O exalted king! 

Be happy and thankful, 

The queen is already delivered 
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Isang lalaquing mariquft 
catulad mo po,t, cauangis, 
uala manding caholilip 
parang bituin sa langit. 

Aua ng Virgeng marilig 
mahal na reina,i, malacis, 
di man nagdadn ng hirap 
sa caniyang panganganac. 

Ipagparito co naman 
sa criadong inutusan, 
dumadn at nagpaalam 
sa in& ng haring mehal. 

Mana ngani ng maquita 
dal4 ng criadong carta, 
quinuha na capagdaca 
binucsan niya,t, binasa. 

At agfd ng pinalitén 
itong sulat na binucsén, 
saca ang ipinalamdn 
catacot-tacot maturan. 

Ang nalalam4n sa carta 
niyéng tampalasang iné, 
haring daquilang monarca 
matué ca at magsayA, 

Asaua mong reinang mahal 
nanganac na mabinusay, 
maluag ang pagdaramdam 
at malacdés ang cataudn 

Isang lalaqui cun ané 
na dili mapag-isip co, 
ay siyang naguing anfc mo 
di maquilala cun tauo. 

Anaqui,i, maching na hayop. 
hichura,i, catacot-tacot, 
balahibo,i, parang manéc 
at us& mandin sa bundéoc. 

Di maquilala ang muc-ha 
cun hayop 6 tauo caya, 
alamid mandin 6 pusa 
hindi sucat maunaua. 





Ng sumapit na ang sulat 
sa hari ay iguinauad, 
ng mabasa,t, matalastas 
ay guinant{ niyang agéd, 
Ang hari sumulat naman 
ng sagét na catungculan, 
sa sulat na nalalaman 
ganito ang pagcasaysay. 
D. Pascasio cong catoto 
ang bilin co ay ganité 
cahit hayop ang anf&c co 
tant6ng pacamahalin mo. 
At di malalaong arao 
darating na acé riyan, 
mahalin mo,t, alagaan 
para ng aquing cataudn. 
Sinarhan na itong sulat 
sa criado,i, iguinauad, 
sabihin ang lumb4y sindac 
hariug Enricong mataas. 
Capagdaca,i, nalis naman 
ang criadong inutusan 
ito ay nuling nagdaan 
sa ind ng haring mahal. 
Quinuha na namang agad 
ang sa haring gauang_ sulat, 
palama,i, ng matalastas 
ay pinalitan ding agad. 
Ganit6 ang pagcalagdy 
sa cartang ipinalaman, 
ang utos co,i, sunding tunay 
Pascasio,i, huag iliban. 
Itong utos co,i, totod 
capag hindi sinundédd mo, 
diya,i, capag dinatndn co 
capalit ang iyong ulo. 
Iyéng patayin ang reina 
samp6 ng andc nga niya 
pagdamayin ang mag-ind 
it6ng utos co,i, talima. 





Princess Florentina. 


Of a handsome boy, 
Who looks like and resembles you; 


He has no equal 
Except the stars in the skies. 


“By the mercy of the gracious Virgin 
The exalted queen is strong; 

She did not suffer much 

In child-birth.”’ 

] turn now 

To the servant, the messenger; 

He went over and took leave 

Of the mother of the king. 


When she saw the letter 

That had been entrusted to the servant, 
She took it from him, 

Opened it, and read. 


She at once substituted another 
For the letter she had opened; 
The contents of it 

Were fearful to relate. 


Thus ran the letter 

Of that inhuman mother: 
“King, exalted monarch, 
Be happy, and rejoice! 


“Your wife, your beloved queen, 
Has happily given birth to a child; 
Easy were the birth-pains 

And she is doing well. 


“A male child — but what it is 
lam unable to make out; 

I cannot determine 

Whether it is human or not. 


“It resembles a monkey, 

Its countenance is fearful; 

It has the feathers of a chicken _[tains, 
And the hide of a wild deer of the moun- 


“It cannot be distinguished 

Whether its face is of a monster or man; 
Whether it is wild-cat or tabby, 

One cannot say for certain.” 





When the letter arrived 
And was delivered to the king, [it, 
And when he had read and comprehended 
He answered it at once. 


The king straightway wrote 

An answer that was likewise an order; 
This is what the letter said, 

This the charge he had to convey: 


“Don Pascasio, my friend, 
I charge you with this: 
Even if my child is a beast, 
Give it the best of care. 


“Tt will not be many days 
Until I arrive there; 

Love him and cherish him 
As you would me.” 


He finished his letter 

And delivered it to the servant; 
Great was the sorrow and dread 
Of his highness, King Enrico. 


The servant, entrusted with the letter, 
Left at once; 

Again he stopped 

At the home of the king’s mother. 


Again she easily took from him 
The letter of the king. 

When the traitress understood it, 
She at once changed its contents. 


This is what she 

Substituted in the letter: 
“‘Follow my order faithfully, 
Pascasio, without delay. 

“This is truly my charge; 

And if I arrive there 

And the order is not carried out, 
Your head will answer for it. 


“‘ Have the queen put to death, 
Together with her child; 

Let them be destroyed, mother and child 
Remember well this order of mine. 
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Ang pagcatotoéd baga 
nit6ng vtos cong lahat na, 
dito acé ay nagfirma 
haring tunay sa Navarra. 

Ibinigay na sa criado 
hayo aniya,t, dalhin mo, 
ibigay cay D. Pascasio 
it6ng sulat nang hari mo. 

Ang criado,i, lumacad na 
sulat ibinigay niya, 
cay D. Pascasiong mabasa 
natacot siya,t, naguicla. 

An6é cayA ang dahilan 
ng sa haring cagalitan, 
baquin at ipapapatay 
reinang ualang casalanan. 

Ipinaquita sa reina 
itong sulat na padalé, 
poda coi, cuba at basa 
hining& co,i, mapapaca. 
> Di co masabi,t masaysay 
sa sulat napapalaman, 
na cun an6é ang dahilfn 
ng sa haring cagalitan. 

Ano,i, sa reinang matingnan 
ang sa sulat na palaman, 
nalunusan at nahapay 
at mistula manding patAy 

Aua ng Virgeng Maria 
pinagsaulao ng hininga, 
sabihin ang lumbay bagaé 
ng caaua-auang reina. 

Anaug reina ay ganito 
marangal na D. Pascasio, 
marali ugayong sundin mo 
utos ng hari sa iyéd. 

Narito ung aquing buhay 
at di co isinusuay, 
dapua,t, aug hingi co lamang 
acé ay iyOéng paquingan. 





Diyata caming mag-in4 
pinanaugang sentencia, 
jab& ng anac cong ish 
na di nagcamit guinhaual 

Ang sagét ni D. Pascasio 
utos ng hari umano, 
it6 po,i, cundi sundin co 
capalit ang aquing ulo, 

Cay nga po reinang mahal 
pagsisi nang casalanan, 
ngayo,i, hindi maliliban 
it6ng iyong camatayan. 

Ang reina,i, agad humibic 
hininga,i, halos mapatid, 
sa andc siya,i, lumapit 
quinalong niya,t, quinipquip. 

O Federico nang ind 
himbing nang tulog mo bagi, 
uala cang bali-balisa 
bago tayo,i, may sentencia. 

Malabis na camatayan 
Canitang pagdaraanan, 
bangon sa pagcagulaylay 
tupdin ta ang cahatulan. 

O Enricong aquing sinta 
panginoon nang asaua, 
anéd bagang aquing sala 
ganito na ang sentencia. 

At samp6 ng iyong supling 
na sa puso mo,j, nangaling, 
hinatulan mong patayin 
iraramay pa sa aquin. 

Aba bunséng Federico 
guising na,t, icao,i, sumuso 
magaling ding lasapin mo 
gatas nang abdng ind mo. 

Pagea ualang palad baga 
ng bunsé co,t, aquing sinté, 
icao,i, bucédd at caiba 
na sa principeng lahat na. 
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Princess Florentina. 


“And in witness 

That this is all my order, 
[hereby set my name, 

Enrico, true king of Navarre.”’ 


She handed the letter to the servant: 
“Hasten and deliver it; 

Give to Don Pascasio 

This letter from your king.” 


The servant set out, 

And delivered the letter 

To Don Pascasio, who on reading it 
Was astounded, was fearful. 


What can be the reason 

Of the rage of the king? 

Why has he ordered the death 
Of the guiltless queen? 


He handed over to the queen 

The letter he had received: 

“My exalted lady, take and read; 
My breath is about to fail me. 


“T cannot say or tell 

From the contents of the letter 
What is the cause of the 

Rage of the king.”’ 


When the queen understood 

The purport of the letter, 

She fainted, she fell, 

And she appeared as if dead. 

By the mercy of the Virgin Mary 
She recovered her breath; 
Indescribable was the grief 

Of the unfortunate lady. 


This is what the queen said: 
“Worthy Don Pascasio, 

Obey at once 

The order the king has given you. 
“Here is my life; 

I do not resist: 

But I only request of you 

To hear me. 





“Can it be that we, mother and child, 
Have been sentenced? 

Alas, my only child, 

Is he not to enjoy felicity?” 


Don Pascasio answered, [to it, 
“This is the king’s order, and according 
If I do not obey, 

My head will answer, 


“Therefore, illustrious queen, 
Repent of your sins 

Now, and we will not put off 
This your death.” 


The queen screamed; 

She almost lost her breath: 

She went to her child, 

Lifted it up and held it in her arms. 


“‘O Federico!” the mother said, 

“‘Sound is your sleep. 

You feel no uneasiness, [sentence. 
Although you and I are under heavy 


“The extreme of death 

We must suffer; 

Wake from your slumber! 
We must suffer the sentence. 


“‘O Enrico! my beloved, 

My lord and husband, 

What is my guilt, 

That I should thus be condemned? 
“And also the offshoot 

That sprang from your heart, 
Why should your death sentence 
Affect him also? 


‘Ah! Federico, my son, 

Wake up and nurse [mother! 
From the breast of your unfortunate 
It is well that you should do so. 


“In dire misfortune, 

My son and my beloved, 
You are distinguished 
Above all other princes. 
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Di mo na bunsé natingnan 
ang haring am&,t, magulang, 
Federicong aquing bahay 
ualang hapgang cahirapan. 

Esposo cong D. Enrico 
bahay nang caloloua co, 
ano baga,f, ang andc mo 
Sa aqui,i, iraramay mo 

Di ca na nagdaléng habag 
dini sa bugténg mong anac, 
di mo na pinagsiyasat 
hatol mo,i, gayéng carahds 

Di ca na nagdalang aua 
haring Enricong daquila, 
caming mag-in4,i, capua 
hivatulan mo nang bigla. 

Yayacapin at hahagcdn 
andc na cahambal-hambal, 
ang cataua,i, parang gulay 
nang reinang nalulupaypay. 

D. Enricong bunying hari 
di mo na baga mabaui, 
ang sentencia mong nayari 
at nanaghéy namang nuli. 

Cun iyo lamang maquita 
ang andc mo at asaua, 
banta co,i, mahahabdg ca 
dangan ang ualang dua ca. 

Ang bagsic nang iyong hatol 
hindi na yata matrong, 
at uala na sa panahdén 
D. Enrico,i, ipatuloy. 

Di aco nahihinayang 
na maalis yaring buhay, 
dapua,t, huag na lamang 
ang andc mo,i, idinamay. 

Panginoén co,t, asaua 
D. Enricong aquing sinté, 
ano bagang aquing sala 

ang galit mo,i, ganito na. 





Ito ang ganti mo baga 
nang sa iyo ay pagsinta, 
ang big-y4n mo nang paruss 
yaring ab& mong asaua. 

Sayang ng aquing pag-irog 
6 haring Enricong bantég, 
at ang iyo palang lodédb 
ualang pag-ibig na lubdés 

Sayang ng aquing pag-ibig 
sa iyo haring mariquif, 
gayén nang icao,i, umalis 
laqui nang aquing pagtangis 

Di mo na binalagahan 
canitaog pag-iibigan, 
nang aalis ca,t, papanao 
di co ibig mahiualay. 

Yaring malaquing pag-ibig 
sa iyo hari cong fénix, 
ay hindi mo nababatid 
sampo nang hirap at sAquit. 

Caya sinté co at bibay 
patauad mo ay pacamtar, 
asaua mo,i, mamamatdy 
cami sa iyo,i, paalam. 

Patauad, patauad acé 
patauad ang asaua mo, 
at patauad ang andc mo 
na ualang sala sa iyo. 

Cami nanga ay paalam 
sa iyo sinté co,t, buhay, 
bendicién mo,i siyang hintay 
niyaring mag-indng papanao. 

Paalam haring Enrico 
paalam ang esposa mo, 
paalam sint&,t, buhay co 
at papanao na sa mundo. 

Paalam haring marangal 
sa Navarrang caharian, 
icao naua,i, magtagumpdy 
sa mga morong caauay. 
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Princess Florentina. 


“You never saw 

Your father and parent; 
Federico, my life, 

There is no end to our misery. 


“My husband Enrico, 

My life and my soul, 

Why is it that you are condemning 
Your child with me? 


“You did not feel any compassion 
For your only child; 

You did not even investigate 

Before dictating your rash sentence. 


“You did not feel any pity, 

Exalted King Enrico; 

Mother and child together 

Were sentenced without consideration.” 


Embracing and kissing 

Her poor little child, 

Whose body was tender as grass, 

The queen was on the verge of fainting. 


“Enrico, noble king, 

Could you not revoke 

The sentence you have given?”’ 
Again she began to wail. 


“If you could only see 

Your wife and child, 

I think you would feel pity for them, 
However merciless you might be. 


“It looks as if your severe sentence 
Were not going to be changed; 
There is no more time for delay, 
Let Don Enrico be obeyed. 


“I do not regret 

Losing my life, 

But mercy! do not seek to destroy 
Your son’s life also. 

“My lord and husband, 

Don Enrico my beloved, 

What is my guilt, 

That you are so enraged? 





“Is this your return 
For. my affection — 
That you should punish 
Your wretched wife? 


“Wasted is my affection, 
Far-famed Enrico, 

For it is now revealed 

That you have no true love for me. 


‘‘Wasted is my affection 

For you, exalted king, 

In spite of the fact that when you left 
Great was my grief. 


“You did not value 

Our affection for each other; 

When you were departing, 

I was loath to be separated from you. 


| ‘This great love of mine 


For you, my pheenix, 
You could not appreciate, 
Nor my suffering and anguish. 


“So, my love, my life, 
Grant us your forgiveness! 
Your wife will die; 

We take our leave of you. 


‘Forgive, forgive me, 

Forgive your wife, 

Forgive your child, 

Who are without guilt towards you! 


“‘Grant us, then, your leave, 

You, my love, my life! 

Waiting for your blessing, 

We, mother and child, shall leave you. 


“Farewell, King Enrico! 

Farewell from your wife! 

Farewell, my beloved, my life! 

We are going to leave this world. 
‘Farewell, great monarch, 

Of the kingdom of Navarre! 

May you prove victorious 

Against your enemies the Moors!”’ 
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Managhéy nama,t, yacapin 
ang andc na sinta,t, guilio, 
buns6 icao ay gumising 
uala cang pani-panimdim 

Gumising ca na bunsé co 
at imulat ang mata mo, 
pagsauaang titigan mo 
muc-ha ng abfng inaé mo 

Oh mue-hang caaya-aya 
garing mandio ang capara, 
ang quilay mo.t, pilic-mata 
balangao mandin ng sinta. 

Iyang dalaua mong camay 
sa liig co ay itangan, 
ng may pagcaguinhauahan 
ang hininga cong papanao. 

Lumuhod cay D. Pascasio 
ang reina,t, ang uica,i, itd, 
marangal na caballero 
aco po ay paquingan mo. 

Cun mangyayari aniya 
sa iyo ang aquing ola, 
yaring andc cong iisa 
timauain mo sa dusa 

Cahit saang caparangan 
ang andc ¢co,i, ipalagay, 
huag pong mamatdy lamang 
na sa aquin ay maramay 

Ito lamang D. Pascasio 
ang aming ola sa iyo, 
cun baga calooban mo 
timauain ang anac co 

Yaring luha co sa mata 
at madlang bunténg hininga, 
D. Pascasio,i, mahabag ca 
sa Dios na ala-ala. 

Nahapay at napalugméc 
ang reinang luluhog-luhog, 
ang ltha ay umaagos 
pg tantong calunos-lunos 





Ng cay Pascasiong miaquita 
lagay at asal nang reina, 
nahabfg siya pagdaca 
sabay ang liha sa mata, 

Reina pong panginoong co 
ano pang magagaua co, 
utos nang hari umano 
bihay co,i, capalit dito. 

Acé po ay mararamay 
sa iyo,t, ipapapatay, 
caya po reinang marangal 
pagsisi nang casalanan. 

Ay ng maringig ng reina 
sa cay D Pascasiong badyé, 
nahapay na naman siya 
hinimataéy capagdaca. 

Nang siya,i, mahimasmasan 
nang hininga sa catauan, 
aniya,i, 6 Virgeng mahal 
cami po ay caauaan. 

Cami,i, iyong calarahin 
cay Jesus Andc mong guilio, 
at nang aco,i, patauario 
sa mga gaud cong linsil. 

Patauad Amé& cong Jesus 
yaring salaring tibobos, 
ang alipin mo po,i, cupcdp 
ipag-adyAé sa demonios 

Panginoong Jesucristo 
patauad ang alipin mo, 
caloloua,t, catauan co 
inihahain sa iyo. 

Hindi masabi ang hirap . 
ng reinang cahabag-habag, 
cataua,i, di na mabuhat 
ang paa,i, di mailacad. 

Ang uica ni D. Pascasio 
6 reinang panginoon co, 
ang puso co,i, nanglolomé 
ng pagcahabag sa iyo. 
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Bewailing and embracing 

Her beloved and darling child, 

“Wake up, my child!”’ she said, 
“You have no sense of your danger. 


“Wake up, my child! 

And open your eyes; 

Look your fill at the face 
Of your miserable mother! 


“0 face lovely to contemplate! 

Like unto pure ivory, 

Your eyebrows and eyelashes 

Are bows of Love. 

“With your two hands 

Clasp my neck, 

In order to give relief 

To my breath, that is about to fail me.” 
The queen knelt before Don Pascasio 
And spoke thus: 

“Exalted knight, 

Hear me, I beg of thee! 

“If it is possible for you 

To grant my request, 

Deliver my only son 

From this suffering. 


“In any jungle whatsoever 
Cast the young boy away, 
Only that he may not perish 
And suffer death with me. 


“This, Don Pascasio, 

Is my one request of you; 
Perchance you may be willing 
To spare my child. 


“These tears in my eyes, 

And all my sighing, together 
Take pity on, Don Pascasio, 
Think on God!” 


She tottered and sank to the earth, 
This entreating queen; 
Her tears flowed so freely 


That any one would have had compassion. 


Princess Florentina. 


When Don Pascasio saw [queen, 
The state of mind and the behavior of the 
His heart was touched at once, 

And his eyes filled with tears. 

**O queen! my lady, 

What can I do, 

When according to the king’s order 

My life is at stake? 


“‘T should share with you 
The penalty of death; 
Therefore, exalted queen, 
Repent of your sins.” 


When the queen heard 

The words of Don Pascasio, 
She tottered 

And fell in a faint. 


When she recovered 

And her breath came back to her, 
She prayed thus: ‘‘Great Virgin, 
Take pity on us. 

*‘TIntercede for us 

With Jesus Christ, your beloved Son, 
So that I shall be pardoned 

For all my faults! 

‘Jesus, my father, forgive 

This sinful but faithful one! 
Succor thy slave 

And protect her from demons! 


‘Jesus Christ, my Lord, 


Forgive thy servant! 
My soul and my body 


| I commit to thee.” 


The suffering of the wretched queen 
Cannot be described; 

She could not move her feet to walk, 
Or raise her body a whit. 





| Don Pascasio said to her, 





| ‘OQ queen! my lady, 
| My heart is touched 
With pity for you. 
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Aco po,i, nag-aalangan 
sa isang reina,i, pumatdy, 
ililihim co po icao 
ng dito,i, bind: ca datnan. 


Sagé6t naman nitong reina 


ay D. Pascasio anya, 
mga loob mong paquita 
aco,i, siyang bahala na. 


Sa cay Pascasiong linaldng 


humanap ng isang caban, 
ang mag-in4i, inilulan 
tinacpang pinucatibay. 
Ano,i, sa maisilid na 
itong dalauang mag-iné, 
pagtangis ay sabihin pa 
cahabag-habag maquita. 
Ang cabang quinasisidlan 
dinala sa caragatan, 
pagdating sa calautan 
capagdaca,i, binitiuan. 


Sa aua nang Virgeng liyag 


di nacaramdam ng hirap, 

di nagutom di napuyat 

itong mag-indog mapalad. 
Parating nananalangin 


sa mahal na Indng Virgen, 


ng sila,i, caauaan din 
calarahin at amponin. 
Sa pagtauag gabi,t, arao 


sa Virgeng Indng marangal, 


ng mahustong tatlong buan 

ay napadpdéd itong caban. 
Sa dalampasigang sadydé 

ng reino ng Antioquia, 

ay doon napadpad bagdé 

itong dalauang mag-ina. 
Itiguil co muna rito 

at doon co ipatungo, 

sa haring cay D. Enrico 

ng magtagumpay sa moro. 





Ang hari ay nagbalic na . 


oui ang boong victoria, 
tanang ejército nila 
ang tu& ay sabihin pa. 

Sabihin ang catuaan 
nang mga soldadong abay, 
para-parang nagdiriuang 
pananalo sa caauay. 

Ng dumating sa palacio 
ang bunying haring Enrico, 
tinanong si D. Pascasio 
cun ang reina ay maano 

D. Pascasio,i, natiguilan 
sa tanong ng haring mahal, 
anang hari,i, anong bagay 
at icao ay napamadng. 

Si D_ Pascasio,i, lumuhod 
s& monarcang maalioddég, 
sa tanong mo haring bantég 
aco,i, hindi macasagét. 

Ang sulat po ay narito 
na dal& nang iyong criado, 
basahin mo na poong co 
siyang magsabi sa iyo. 

Ay ng sa haring mabasa 
ang nalalaman sa carta, 
hinimatay capagdaca 
hari,i, naualang hininga. 

Agad nangang dinaluhan 
nang consejeros na tanan, 
ang hari ay pinag-agao 
hangang sa mahimasmasan. 

At nang macaalam tauo 
ang haring si D. Enrico, 
tinanong si D. Pascasio 
sampo, nang caniyang criado. 

Sabihin ninyong dali na 
sino sa inyong dalaua, 
ang gumaua nitong carta 
sa reina,i, nagpalamara. 
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Princess Florentina. 


“J am somewhat afraid 

To put a queen to death; 

| will therefore conceal you, 

So that he will not see you on his return.’ 


The queen replied: 

“Don Pascasio,”’ she said, 

“I shall always be mindful of 

The kindness you have shown me.” 


In order to carry out his plan, 
Don Pascasio looked for a chest; 
Init he put mother and child, 
And fastened it firmly. 


After the mother and child 

Had been placed in it, 

Their lamentation was indescribable, 
And was most piteous to hear. 


The chest in which they were put 
Was carried to the sea; 

And when they were far from shore, 
It was thrown into the water. 


By the mercy of the beloved Virgin 
They suffered not at all: 

They felt no hunger and lost no sleep, 
This fortunate mother and child. 


Often she called upon 

The exalted Mother Virgin 
To be gracious to them, 

To protect and shelter them. 


Night and day she prayed 

To the exalted Virgin Mother. 
After full three months 

The chest was blown ashore. 


Not without design, upon the coast 
Of the kingdom of Antioch 

Were these two, mother and child, 
Carried by the wind. 


I will stop with them now 

And turn my attention 

To King Don Enrico 

Who was victorious over the Moors. 





The king returned 

And carried victory with him: 
Great was the rejoicing 

Of the whole army. 


Great was the joy 

Of the soldiers who accompanied him; 
Each one was celebrating 

Their victory over their enemies. 


When the noble Don Enrico 
Arrived at the palace, 

He asked Don Pascasio 
How the queen fared. 


Don Pascasio was dumfounded 

By the question of the king; 

And the king said, ‘‘Why 

Are you thus astonished?” 

Don Pascasio knelt 

Before the happy monarch, {king, 
And replied, “‘ Your question, illustrious 
I cannot answer. 


‘Here is the letter 

Delivered to me by your servant; 

Read it, my lord, 

And that will clear up the matter for you.” 
After the king had read 

The contents of the letter, 

He fainted at once 

And ceased to breathe. 


All the councillors immediately 
Rushed to his assistance 

And tried to revive him, 

Until he recovered. 


When the King Don Enrico 

Was restored to his senses, 

He thus questioned Don Pascasio 
And also the servant. 


“Confess at once 

Which of you two 

Invented this letter, 

This treachery against the queen.” 
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Ang sagét ni D. Pascasio 
acé6 man po,i, patayin mo, 
ualang masabi sa iyo 
ang gumaud ay cun sino. 

Tinanong ng hari naman 
ang criadong inutusan, 
ngayo,i, pag di mo tinuran 
capalit ang iyong buhay. 

Ng magmula ca sa guerra 
sadn ca nagdadn muna, 
sinong sa iyo,i, cumuha 
ng sulat na iyong dala. 

Sinabi na ang totod 
niyong inutusang criado, 
doon po nagdaan acé 
sa iyong indng podéng co. 

Sa aqui,i, inagao niya 
ang sulat na aquing dala, 
at pinapag-antay muna 
sa silid doon binasa. 

Ng sa haring mapaquingan 
ang sa criadong sinaysdy, 
aniya,i, ito,i, paraan 
ng aquing in&,t, magulang. 

Ipinatauag ang ina 
cagalita,i, sabihin pa, 
and ay ng dumating na 
it6 ang uinica niya. 

Baquin ind baquin baga 
ang galit mo,i, ganiyan na, 
sa reinang aquing asaua 
ane co,i, idinamay pa. 

Yayang dating cahatulan 
ng Dios na Poong mahal, 
na cun ang utang ay bubay 
buhay rin ang cabayaran. 

CayAé ngayén ang hate! co 
bilang parusa sa iyo, 
matirAé sa calabozo 
bayad sa casalanan mo. 





Hangang hindi co maquita 
ang andac co at asaus, 
in& co mai, magdurusa 
hatol ng real justicia. 
Asaua co,i, pinatéy na 
andc co,i, idinamay pa, 
munti bagang laquing sala 
niténg guinaud mo ina. 
Acé man ay iyong anéc 
na sa puso mo,i, nagbuhat, 
justicia nama,i, marapat 
sa may utang magpabayad. 
Ipinadalé ang ind 
sa calabozo,i, magdusa, 
siyang nayaring sentencia 
consejeros na lahat na. 
Sabihin ang calumbayan 
ng haring lubhang marangal, 
dahil sa hindi dinatnan 
ang asaua,t, andc naman, 
Ol6l ang siyang capara 
bubunté-bunténg hiningé, 
halos mapatid mapaca 
sa pighating dinadala. 
Nasaan ca Florentina 
6 Federico ng ama, 
di na tayo nagquiquita 
jay abdng abd co bagal 
Saan co caya hahanapin 
at saan co dudulangin, 
ay Fiorentina cong guilio 
cabiyac niyaring panimdim. 
Nasaan ca Federico 
sila ng mga mat& co, 
saan hahanapin cayé 
culang palad na amd mo. 
Capagdaca,i, napalugméc 
ang hiningé,i, nangangapés, 
pinag-agao ng consejos 
sa silid ay ipinasoc. 





Princess Florentina. 


Don Pascasio answered, | “Until I find 

“Byen though you kill me, My child and my wife, [suffer 
I cannot tell you Although (you are) my mother, you shall 
Who wrote this.”’ The sentence imposed by me. 


Then the king questioned “My wife was put to death; 

The servant who had received the order, | My child suffered a like fate: 

And said, ‘If you do not tell the truth, This is no small crime 

Your life will answer for it. That you have committed, mother. 


“When you came from the battlefield, “Although I am your child 

Where did you stop first? And sprang forth from your body, 
And who took from you It is but right that justice 

The letter you were carrying?” Should make you pay what you owe.” 


The servant, who had been commissioned, | The mother was sent 

Told the truth: To the dungeon to undergo 

“I stopped over there The sentence, (which was) ratified 
At the house of your mother. By the whole council. 


“She snatched from me Great was the sorrow 

The letter I was carrying, Of this most worthy king 

And she commanded me to wait Because upon his return 

While she read it in her room.” He had not found his wife and child. 


When the king heard He was like one demented, 
What the servant had to say, He was continually sighing; 


He said, “‘This was the wicked scheme He nearly choked 
Of my mother, my parent.” Because of his extreme anguish. 


In his great rage “Where are you, Florentina? 

He had his mother summoned; O Federico, my son! 

And when she came, We have not seen each other. 

He questioned her thus: I am the most miserable of men. 


“Why, mother, why “Where shall I seek 

Was your hatred so great And where shall I find you, 
For the queen my wife, O Florentina! my beloved, 
That my child should suffer too? The half of my life? 


“Since it is the ancient punishment “Where are you, Federico, 
Of the divine Lord God, Light of my eyes? 

That if you owe a life, Where can you be found 
You will pay a life for it, By your unlucky father?”’ 


“So now my sentence At once he fell to the floor 

And my punishment for you And lost his breath; 

Is that you shall be put in a dungeon The councillors straightway raised him 
In payment for your crime. And carried him to his room. 
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Ng sya,i, mahimasmasfn 
ng hiningaé sa cataudn, 
nanangis at nanambitan 
ol6l ang siyang cabagay. 

Acé6,i, ualang casalanan 
Florentinang aquing bihay, 
ang lubés may cagagauén 
ang in& cong tampalasan. 

Ang cahapisa,i, sabihin 
hari,i, halos di cumain, 
ang bant& sa panimdim 
ang asaua,i, paghanapin. 

Acé ngayén ay papanao 
iliuan ang caharian, 
anbin co ang camahalan 
tantong ualdng cabuluhan. 

Tinauag si D Pascasio 
pili niyang consejero, 
ipinagbilin ang reino 
presidenteng interino. 

O D. Pascasio aniya 
ngayo,i, ihahalél quita, 
presidenteng icalaud 
dito sa reinong Navarra. 

Susundin ca,t, igagalang 
lahat cong nasasacupan, 
at ang sa iyo,i, sumuay 
ay agad mong parusahan 

Caya ang tanong sa iyé 
ang reina,t, sampong anac co, 
cun totoong pinatay mo 
sabihin mo ang totoéd. 

Sa cay D. Pascasiong bady& 
hari po ay maquinig ca, 
tuturan co pong lahat na 
ang napagsapit ng reina. 

Ang sulat ng maquita co 
dal& ng iyong criado, 
ang catauan co,i, nanglomé 
at nangatal yaring but6d. 





Ang bibig co,i, di mabucsap 
ayon po sa reinang mahal, 
sapagca ang nalalamdn 
ay mabiglang camatayan. 

Ibinigay co sa reina 
at siya cong pinabasa, 
manang sa matanté niya 
naghimatd4y capagdaca. 

Ang reina,i, n@ pagsauldn 
ng hininga sa catauan, 
agid niyang linapitan 
andc mong camuc-ha,i, Arao 

Lalaquing sady& sa quias 
icao rin pé ang catulad, 
pinastso at niyacap 
luha,i, bah& sa pag-iyac. 

Di maubos ang pagtangis 
ng reinang cahapis hapis, 
hininga,i, halos mapatid 
sa andc na sinta,t, ibig. 

Aco po,i, nagdalang 4ua 
sa reinang luldha-liha, 
sa tacot cong di cauasa 
sa utos mo pong gahasa. 

Niha na aco ng cabén 
ang mag-in4,i, inilulan, 
saca po aquing tinacpa,t, 
dinal4 sa caragatan. 

Ng anyéd ng na sa laot 
ay bigl4 cong inihulog, 
dinal4 agad ng agos 
at ng along matatayog. 

Hari pagcarinig nito 
sucat na, sucat Pascasio, 
mamamatay lamang aco 
ngayon din aalis difo. 

Aco,i, magliligalfg na 
hahanapin co ang reina, 
jab&é ng an&e cong sinté 
na di nagquitang guinhaual 





Princess Florentina. 


When he recovered, 

And was able to breathe again, 
He lamented and raved 

Just like a madman. 


“J am guiltless, 

Florentina my life! 

The one really to blame 
ls my wicked mother.” 


His grief was so great 

That he could hardly eat; 

He was always planningtin his heart 
To seek for his wife. 


“I shall now depart’’ (he said) 

And leave the kingdom. 

What should I do with royalty 
When it is meaningless?”’ 

He summoned Don Pascasio, 

His favorite councillor, 

And left him in charge of the realm 
As president pro tempore. 


“Q Don Pascasio!”’ he said, 
“I will now appoint you 

The second in rank 

In the kingdom of Navarre. 


“You are to be obeyed and honored 
By the whole country; 

Punish at once 

Any who shall disobey you. 


“And I ask you one question — 
Tell me the truth: 

The queen and my child, 

Did you really kill them?” 

Don Pascasio said, 

“O King! hear me! 

I will tell you all 

That happened to the queen. 
“After I read the letter 

That your servant brought me, 
My body shook 

And my bones trembled. 
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“Because of the fate of the queen 

I could not open my mouth, 

For the letter contained 

A warrant for her immediate death. 


“T handed to the queen 

The letter, and let her read it; 
When she understood it, 

She immediately fainted. 


“When the queen recovered 
And regained her breath, 

She at once went to her child, 
Whose face was like the sun — 


“A boy by nature handsomely formed, 
Resembling you greatly, my lord; 

She suckled him and embraced him, 
While her tears fell in floods. 


“The pitiful queen 

Could not help but lament continuously: 
Her breath nearly failed her 

On account of her dearly beloved child. 
“T took pity 

On the weeping queen. 

Because of my great fear 

At your rash order, 


“‘T obtained a chest, 

Put mother and child in it; 
Then I closed the lid 

And took the box out to sea. 


““When we were far out at sea, 

I straightway had it cast overboard; 
At once the current 

And the high waves swept it away.” 


After the king had heard this, 
He cried, ‘‘Stop, stop, Pascasio! 
I shall die if I hear more. 

I will leave this place at once. 


“T will wander about 

And seek the queen. 

Alas, my beloved child! 

Who hast not enjoyed even comfort. 
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Abata na D. Pascasio 
ngayon din aalis aco, 
icao ay iiuan dito 
presidente nitong reino. 

Ang hari ay lumacad na 
ol6l ang siyang capara, 
ualé isa mang casama 
cundi ang criado niya. 

Ipagparito co naman 
sa cay Florentinang bthay, 
sa dagat lulitang-litang 
ng Antioquiang caharian. 

Ng. siya ay malapit na 
sa tabi niyong aplaya, 
tambing ang cab4,i, naquita 
ng castellano sa fuerza 

Pagdaca,i, ipinag-itos 
doon sa mga soldados, 
saguipin ninyo sa laot 
cab4n manding naaanod. 

Sinaguip na capagdaca 
sa castellano,i, dinalé, 
ng mabucsén ay naquita 
iyong dalauang mag-ind. 

Malaqui ang pagtatacd 
pagcaquita sa mag-ind, 
loob ptso,i, naligaya 
agad quinamayan niya. 

Ang uica ng castellano 
mahal butihing guinoo, 
baquin po nagcaganito 
at saan nagmulang reino. 

Ang sagét ni Fiorentina 
aco po,i, tauong mura, . 
doon sa bayang Navarra 
itinapon ng asaua. 

Anang castellano naman 
dito ca na po sa bahay, 
huag cang maalang-alang 
para ng an&c na tunay. 

PRINCESA FLORENTINA. 





Ang sagét ni Florenting 
salamat na po aniya, 
sa mabuti mong anyaya 
cun sa an&c ipapara. 

Ano pa n@gani,i, minulan 
ng castellanong marangal, 
ang lubés na pagmamahal 
di pagauin nang ano man, 

Ang uica ng castellano 
sa loob niya ay ganité, 
itong mag-in4,i, banta co 
galing sa dugéng guinoo. 

Sa lagay at asal niya 
doon co naquiquilala, 
tant6 ngang hindi sasala 
galing sa dugéng magandé, 

Tumanong si Florentina 
sa castellanong maganda, 
dito,i, sino po aniya 
ang haring quiniquilala. 

Agad na sinagét naman 
ng castellanong marangal, 
ang haring iguinagalang 
si D. Fernando ang ngalan, 

May anfc siyang princesa 
sacdal ng diquit at ganda, 
ang négala,i, si Isabela 
lahat ay naliligaya. 

Doo,i, nangagcacapisan 
iba,t, ibang caharian, 
pangangasaua ang pacay 
cay Isabelang carictan. 

Sa caramihang guinod 
principe at caballero, 
pinili ni D. Fernando 
ang haring si D. Enrico. 

Siya niyang tinangoan 
na maguing esposong tunay, 
ni Isabelang timtiman 
andc niyang Sa, 
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Princess Florentina. 


“Remain here, Don Pascasio. 
[am going to depart at once; 
You are to stay here 

As president of the kingdom.” 


The king set out 

Like a demented person; 
No companion had he 
But one servant of his. 


| shall speak now 

Of Florentina’s life: 

She was floating in the ocean 
By the coast of Antioch. 


When she came 

In the neighborhood of the coast, 
The chest was quickly seen 

By the castellan of the fort. 


At once he ordered 

His soldiers 

To rescue the chest 

That was being washed”about off shore. 


It was at once taken hold of 

And brought to him; 

And when it was opened, 

They found the mother and child. 


The castellan was astonished 

To see the mother and child; 

He was glad at heart, 

And at once shook hands with them. 


The castellan spoke: 

“Exalted lady, 

How has this happened to you, 

And from what kingdom do you come?” 


Florentina answered, 

“Tam a lowly person 

From the kingdom of Navarre; 

I was cast away by my husband.” 

The castellan then said, 

“Remain here at my house; 

Do not fear, 

You shall be treated as my own daughter.” 





Florentina answered, 

“‘T thank you, sir, 

For your kind invitation, 

If you will include my son.” 


From the very beginning 

This excellent castellan 
Cherished her, 

And would let her do nothing. 


The castellan thought 

In his heart thus: 

“This mother and child, I believe, 
Have royal blood in their veins. 

“T can judge 

From their appearance and conduct, 
Which prove unmistakably 

That they are of illustrious birth.’* 


Florentina asked 

The kind-hearted castellan, 

“Who here is the king 

To whom you all owe allegiance?’” 


The worthy castellan 

At once made answer, 

“The king to whom we do homage 
Is Don Fernando by name. 


“His daughter the princess 

Is full of beauty and grace; 

Her name is Isabella, 

She is the delight of every one.” ! 


There are many in the capital, 
Come from many other kingdoms; 
Their intention is to woo 

The beautiful Isabella. 


Out of this multitude 
Of princes and knights 
Don Fernando selected 
Don Enrico, the king. 


He was the favored one, 
Chosen to be the husband 
Of the chaste Isabella, 
The king’s beloved child. 


‘ Between this stanza and the following a lapse of some years must be understood. 
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Ng ito ay maalaman 
duque,t, eaballerong tanan, 
napasintabi ng galang 
at sila ay napaalam. 

Si Isabela, tinauag 
ng haring lubhang mataas, 
bunsé co ay maquimat-yag 
8a aquing ipabahayag. 

Sumagét si Isabela 
magsabi na po si amé, 
ang andc mong sinisinta 
susundéd po,t, tatalima. 

Ang uica ng hari,i, ito 
6 Isabelang bunsé co, 
aco ngayon ay sundin mo 
sa sasabihin sa iyo. 

Si D. Enricong marangal © 
sa Navarrang caharian, 
dito,i, ang ipinaglacbay 
pangangasaua ang pacay. 

Sa naritong caramihan 
duque,t, caballerong tanan, 
ang napili co,t, oahirang 
si D. Enricong maranZal. 

Aco,i, agad napa-é6o 
sa haring cay D:; Enrico, 
caya anaquin bunséd co 
aco ay paayunan mo. 

Sumagét si Isabela 
sa haring caniyang ama, 
sunéd po aco,t, talima 
sa balang loob po niya. 

Ang hari,i, agad nag-gaydc 
cacasangcapaning lahat, 
sa arzobispo,i, sumulat 
na siyang magdesposadas. 

Aquin munang ipagbalic 
cay Florentinang mariquit, 
arao, gabi,i, tumatangis 
sa hirap niyang nasapit. 





Parati niyang ala-ala 
ang sinta niyang asaua, 
ang hagap ng loob niya 
uala camunti mang sala 

At ang nasoc sa acala 
sa sinapit na dalita, 
ang nagpacana,t, may gaua 
ang bienan niyang matanda, 

Hanga ng matahan dito 
sa bahay ng castellano, 
andc niyang Federico 
minamahal na totoo. 

Lalaquing sacdal ng diquit 
calugéd-lugéd ang tindig, 
ang catulad at caparis 
si Marte 6 si Adonis. 

Nagsabi ang castellano 
na sa arao ng Domingo 
6 Florentinang ande co 
huag acong hintin ninyo. 

Ang sagét ni Fiorentina 
ay baquin po caya amé4 
ano ang ligalig niya 
sabihin mo,t, ipagbadyé. 

Anang castellano naman 
may malaquing caguluhan, 
ang hari naming marangal 
ang andc ay icacasal. 

Ang tugén ni Fiorentina 
sinong maguiguing asaua, 
anang castellano baga 
yaong hari sa Navarra. 

At ang mag-aandc naman 
emperador na aleman, 
si D. Alfonsong marangal 
pilit na dadalong tunay. 

Ang uica ni Florentinsa 
diyata sa lingo amé, 
mahanga,i, iyong isama 
ang andc cong sinisinta. 
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When this became known 

To all the dukes and knights, 

They courteously begged leave to go, 
And took their departure. 

Isabella was summoned 

By his highness the king: 

“My child, pay close attention 

To what I shall say.” 

Isabella answered, 

“Speak, my honored father; 

The child you love [mands. 
Will obey, and remember your com- 


” 


The king then said, 

“OQ Isabella! my child, 

Be obedient now 

To what I am going to say. 


“The illustrious Don Enrico 
From the kingdom of Navarre 
Has come here 

As a suitor for your hand. 


“Out of the crowd here 
Of dukes and knights 

I selected and singled out 
The exalted Don Enrico. 


“At once I accepted 

The king, Don Enrico; 

So I say, my child, 

Agree with my choice.” 
Isabella answered 

The king, her father: 

“I obey, and agree to 
Whatever are your wishes.” 


At once the king prepared 

All the furnishings they would need. 
He wrote to the archbishop 

To come and unite the couple. 


I shall now return 

To the beautiful Florentina: 

Day and night she wept 

On account of the suffering she endured. 





SRE Be 


Princess Florentina. 
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She was always thinking 

Of her beloved husband; 

In the bottom of her heart 

He was not a whit guilty. 

And she suspected, 

During the suffering she underwent, 

That the scheme was conceived and car- 
ried out 

By her old mother-in-law. 

From the time that she first began to live 

In the house of the castellan, 

She dearly loved (and trained) 

Her child Federico. 


A child of great beauty, 

His form was a delight to see; 
He looked like and resembled 
Mars or Adonis. 


The castellan (one day) said, 
“Florentina, my child, 

Next Sunday 

Do not wait for me.” 


Florentina answered, 

““Why, father, 

What is the cause of this change of routine? 
Say, and relate it to me.” 


The castellan answered, 

“Great revelry will take place 
Because the child of our honored king 
Is about to be married.” 


Florentina asked, 

‘Whom is she going to marry?” 
The castellan answered, 

“The king of Navarre.” 


“The groom’s-man 

Is to be the Emperor of Germany, 
The great Don Alfonso, 

Who will take part without fail.” 
Florentina then said, 

“Perhaps, father, it would be well 
For you next Sunday 

To take along with you my dear son, 


? The Tagalog is somewhat obscure here, but the general sense is clear. 
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Ng ma¢apanood naman 
fiesta ng caharian, 
at ang haring icacasal 
sa bata,i, ituro lamang. 
Ang hari sa Alemania 
ituro mo rin po amé, 
ang bahala ay icao na 
na magdala sa caniya. 
Ang sa castellanong uica 
ito,i, malaquing hiuaga, 
eay Florentinang acala 
di co sucat mapaghaca. 
Ang uica ni Florentina 
ano caya nariyan na, 
ang hari sa Alemania 
samipong hari sa Navarra. 
Anang castellano naman 
nariya,t, nagcacapisan, 
iba,t, ibang caharian 
mga caballerong tanan. 
Paalam muna buns6é co 
maraming gagauin aco, 
si Federicong andc co 
sa lingo,i, isasama co. 
Ipatabas mo ng chupa,t, 
casangcapang mahalaga, 
at ibili ng espada 
saca susunduin siya. 
Caya paalam na aco 
Florentina,i, igayaéc mo, 
at sa arao ng Domingo 
ualang pagsalang totoo. 
Nanao na ang castellano 
naparoon sa palacio, 
mag-iné ni Federico 
iniuan na niya rito. 
Anang in4,i, parini ca 
buns6,i, tuturuan quita, 
tandaan mong para-para 
sasabihin cong lahat na 





Sumagét ca Federico 
cun icao ay matututo, 
uiuicain co,i, ganité 
saca naman uicain mo, 

Aco po poon co,t, amd 
nahalic sa iyong paé, 
ipagcaloob po niya 
ang bendiciéng mahalaga. 

Ang sagét ni Federico 
hayo,t, matatandaan co, 
anang inf ay ganito 
uicain mo,t, paquingan co, 

Aco,i, nahalic sa pad 
ng poong co,t, aquing ami, 
aco,i, bendicionan niya 
ng bendiciéng mahalaga. 

Ang uica ng ina,i, ito 
ganiyan nga Federico, 
buns6 co,i, tandaan mo 
mga aral co sa iyo. 

At ang isa,i, ito naman 
ganito,i, iyong paquingan, 
buns6 co,i, pacatandaan 
huag mong calilimutan. 

Lumuluhod po sa iyo 
nino itong iyong apd, 
patauarin ang ind co 
at sampé ni Federico. 

Siya mo namang uicain 
anang ina,t, aquing dinguin, 
huag mo sanang limutin 
ang lahat cong mga bilin. 

Cun yaon po lamang in4 
aquing matatandaan na, 
ang uica ni Florentina 
hayo,t, uicain mo muna. 

Lumuluhod po sa iyo 
nino itong iyong apé, 
patauad po ang in& co 
at sampé ni Federico. 
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“That he might have a chance 
To see the festivities of the kingdom. 
Point out to the child 

The king who is to be married. 


“Point out also, father, 

The King of Germany; 

Do you look after the boy 

And take him there with you.” 


The castellan said, 

“This plan of Florentina’s 

Comes as a great surprise; 

I cannot make it out.” 

Florentina spoke again: 

“Do you think that they are here now — 
The King of Germany 

And the King of Navarre?” 


The castellan made answer, 
“They are together there now 
With many knights 

From other kingdoms. 
“Good-by, my child! 

I have many things to do. 

My daughter, I will take 
Federico along with me. 


“Order a dress-coat 

And all the other paraphernalia, 
And buy a sword for him; 

Then I will come back for the lad. 


“So farewell, Florentina! 
Have everything ready, 
And next Sunday 

I shall surely come.” 


The castellan then went out, 
And proceeded to the palace; 
Federico and his mother 
Were left behind. 


The mother said, ‘Come here, 
Child! I am going to teach you; 
And you must remember 
Everything that I say. 


Princess Florentina. 


“‘ Answer, Federico, 


So that you may learn: 


I will say something, 
And you must repeat it after me. 


“« *My lord and father, 
I kiss your feet; 

Grant me 

Your priceless blessing!’ ”’ 

Federico said, 

“Go on, I can remember it.” 

The mother replied, 

‘Repeat the words: I want to hear them.” 


(He said) ‘‘I kiss the feet 

Of my lord and father; 

Bless me 

With your priceless blessing.” 


The mother continued, 

“Do it just like that, Federico; 
My child, do not forget 

What I have taught you. 


‘Another speech is like this: 
Listen closely, my child, 
Remember it well, + 

And do not forget it. 


“*Grandfather, this your grandson 
Kneels before you; 

Forgive my mother 

And also Federico.’”’ 


[The mother said] ‘“‘I want to hear 
You repeat the words. 

It would be well for you not to forget 
What I have taught you.” 


“Tf it is only that, mother, 

I shall remember it.” 

The mother answered, 

“Go on and repeat it.” [grandson 
(Federico said) ‘‘Grandfather, this your 
Kneels before you; 

Forgive my mother 





And also Federico.” 
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Anang reina ay ganité 
tatandaan mo bunsé co, 
ang sagét ni Federico 
opo aniya in& co. 

In& co cun yaon lamang 
di co po calilimutan, 
cahit maguing ilang arao 
aquin pong matatandaan. 

Ng dumating ang Domingo 
tinauag si Federico, 
guinayacan napga rito 
damit isang caballero. 

Ng masootan ng damit 
ang bata,i, lalong dumiquit, 
ang catulad at caparis 
ang balitang si Adonis. 

Niyon ngang masootan na 
nang sombrero at éspada, 
lalong dumiquit gumanda 
calingas-lingas maquita. 

Ang uica ni Florentina 
am4,i, bahala icao na, 
na magturo sa caniya 
sa hari po sa Navarra. 

At ang emperador naman 
na si D. Alfonsong mahal, 
ituro mo rin po naman 
ang bahala na po,i, icao. 

Na magsabi at magbadya 
ng lalapitang lahat na, 
caya nga po icao am& 
ang bahala sa caniya. 

Yao na ang castellano 
casama si Federico, 
lacad aniya buns6. co 
cumauit ca sa camay co. 

Ano,i, ng macaalis na 
castellano,t, andc niya, 
ga silid nama,i, nasoc na 
tumauag sa Virgeng Ina. 





Aniya,i, 6 Inéng Virgen 
Inéng dating maauain, 
aco po ay iyong dinguin 
niyaring aquing panalangin, 

Huag mong itulot naman 
ang asaua Cco,i, macasal, 
samantalang aco,i, buhdy 
sa aquin din maquipisan. 

Sapagea,t, ang asaua co 
ay ualang salang totoo, 
huag nauang tulutan mo 
macasal sa ibang tauo. 

O Virgeng aquing devota 
maauaing ualang hanga, 
ang cagalitan ni am&é 
mapaui sa loob niya. 

Di co maubos sabihin 
ang sa reinang panalangin, 
ang aquin munang salitin 
andc na napasa piguing. 

Ng pumasoc sa simbahan 
ang emperador na mahal 
at sampo ng icacasal 
at boong caguinoohan. 

Dinala si Federico 
nitong bunying castellano, 
yaong haring daco rito 
siyang unang luhuran mo. 

At ang na sa icalaua 
na hari ring may corona, 
luhuran din capagdaca 
at sa camay humalic ca. 

Si Federico,i, sumundéd 
ng sa castellanong utos, 
capagcaraca,i, lumuhdéd 
sa haring Enricong bantdg. 

Aco,i, naluhod sa pad& 
ng poong co,t, aquing ama, 
aco,i, bendicionan niya 
ng bendiciéng mahalaga. 














Then the queen said, 
“Do not forget it, my child.” 
Federico replied, 

“Very well, mother, I shall not. 
“Mother, if that is all, 

I shall not forget it; 

Even after some days 

I shall still remember it.” 


When Sunday came, 

Federico was summoned, 

And he was clothed 

In the garments of a knight. 

After he was apparelled, 

The child was even more handsome; 
He resembled and seemed to be 

The Adonis of well-known fame. 


After they had put on 
His hat and his sword, 


He was still more handsome and lovely: 


He shone to the eye. 


Florentina said, 
“Father, take care 
To point out to him 
The King of Navarre! 


“And also the emperor, 

The exalted Don Alfonso, 

Be sure, likewise, 

To point him out! 

“Tell the boy 

Which ones he is to approach; 
And do you, father, 

Take good care of him.” 


The castellan left 

With Federico, 

(And said) ‘Come along, my boy, 
And take my arm!” 


When they had departed, 
The guard and her son, 

She likewise went to her chamber 
And invoked the Virgin Mother. 


Princess Florentina. 








“O Holy Virgin!” she said, 
“Ever great compassionate Mother, 
I pray thee hear 

This my prayer! 

“Do not permit 

My husband to marry 

While I am alive! 

May we be united again! 


‘Because my husband 

Is truly altogether blameless: 
Do not allow him, I pray thee, 
To marry any other! 

“O Virgin! my devotion, 
Merciful without end, 

Efface from his heart 

The rage of my father.” 


Without staying to relate in detail 
The petition of the queen, 

I will hasten to speak 

Of her son who was at the feast. 


When the mighty emperor 

Had entered the church, 

Together with the betrothed couple 
And all the nobility, 


Federico was conducted there 

By the worthy castellan: 

“That king who is nearest to us 

Is the first to whom you are to kneel. 


“And the next one, 
The king with the crown, 
Kneel before him likewise 
And kiss his hand.” 


Federico complied 
With the order of the castellan, 
And at once knelt before 

The illustrious King Enrico. 

“‘T kneel before the feet’”’ (he said) 
Of my lord and my father; 
Bless me 

With your priceless blessing.” 
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Ng maquita,t, mapagmalas 
haring Enricong marilag, 
ang luha,i, agad nalaglag 
si Federico,i, tinauag. 

Quinalong agad ang bata 
na tumutulo ang luha, 
si Federico,i, bumab&é 
dumulég sa ninong biglé. 

Ano,i, nang siya,i, maquita 
nang hari sa Alemania. 
naguiclahanan pagdaca 
sabéy ang liha sa mata. 

Tumatangis lumuluhog 
ang batang calugdéd-lugéd, 
sa pad agad lumuhdéd 
nang emperador na bantég. 

Lumulthod po sa iyé 
nino iténg iyén apé, 
patauad po ang ind cot, 
apé mong si Federico. 

Emperador ay nahabag 
luha sa matai, nalaglag, 
ang tua, hapis at sinddc 
sa loob bumabagabag. 

Quinalong na at sinapé 
ang batang si Federico, 
at tinatanong cun sino 
ang may anac baga rito. 

Ito,i, malaquing hiuaga 
ibig cong mapag-usisa, 
castellano,i, pagsalita 
nang ama4,t, ind nang bata. 

Sumagét ang castellano 
sa emperador Alfonso, 
ang in& po,i, uala rito 
at natira sa bahay co. 

Hayo at biglang tauaguin 
ngayon din dito,i, dumating, 
aquing pag-uusisain 
ito,i, hiuagang magaling. 





Mga mahal aba tayo 
at magbalic sa palacio, 
ngayo,i, tatalastasin co 
ang amé,t, in& cun sino. 
Sabihin ang capal baga 
ng madlang tanong sumama, 
manonood na talaga 
sa hiuagang napagquita. 
Di naman lubhang nabalam 
malayo pa,i, natatanao, 
ang castellanong marangal 
si Florentina,i, caacbay. 
Reina namang lumalacad 
tala manding sumisicat, 
ualang capara nang dilég 
sa caganidahang di hamac, 
Ay ano nga,i, nang maquits 
ang sinta niyang &saua, 
hinimafay capagdaca. 
ang reinang si Florentina 
Dinampot capagcaraca 
nit6éng hari sa Navarra, 
niyacap quinalong niya 
ang sinta niyang asaua. 
Aco,i, ualang casalanan 
sa iyo sinta co,t, buhay, 
ang may gaua,t, may laldng 
ay ang in& cong sucaban. 
Dito sa pagcalong niya 
sa sinta niyang asaua, 
hinimatay capagdaca 
itong hari sa Navarra. 
Ipagparito co naman 
sa emperador na mahal, 
nagtindig at pinarunan 
ang anfc ay nilapitan. 
Ito ang uinica niya. 
sa harapan ng lahat. na, 
ito,i, anac co aniya 
princesang si Fiorentina. 





Princess Florentina. 


When he was observed and seen 

By the illustrious King Enrico, 

Tears rolled down the monarch’s cheeks, 
And Federico was summoned to him. 


He took the child in his arms 

While the tears were flooding his face; 
Then Federico escaped from the embrace 
And went to his grandfather. 


And when he was seen 

By the King of Germany, 

That monarch was greatly surprised, 
And tears diffused his face. 


Weeping and entreating, 
This beautiful boy 

Knelt at once at the feet 
Of the renowned emperor. 


(Hesaid) ‘Grandfather, this your grandson 
Kneels before you; 

Forgive my mother 

And also Federico.” 


The emperor pitied the child; 
Tears fell from his eyes; 
Happiness, sorrow, and surprise 
Disturbed him in his heart. 


He raised and embraced 

The child Federico, 

And asked 

Who were the parents of the boy. 


“Here is a great mystery 

And I should like to investigate it. 
Guard,” he said, “tell 

Who are this child’s father and mother.” 


The castellan answered 

The emperor, Don Alfonso: 
“His mother is not here, 
She is living at my house.” 


“Go and summon her 

To come at once; 

I want to find out the truth 
Of this great mystery. 





“Nobles, come! 

Let us return to the palace! 

I am going to find out 

Who his father and mother are.” 


Very great was the crowd 

Of people who went with him 

With the purpose of seeing theend [them, 
Of this mystery that had appeared among 


It was not long 

Before there could be seen from afar 
The faithful castellan, 

And Florentina by his side. 


As the queen walked along, 

She was like a shining star: 

Nothing could compare with the brilliancy 
Of her extraordinary beauty. 


When she saw 

Her beloved husband, 

She immediately fainted, — 
The queen Florentina. 


She was at once lifted up 

By the King of Navarre; 

He took in his arms and embraced 

His beloved wife. 

‘“‘ Against you, my life, 

I have committed no fault; [crime 
The one who conceived and executed the 
Was my treacherous mother.” 


While he had his dear wife 
In his arms, 

This King of Navarre 
Fainted straightway. 


I will speak now 

Of the great emperor. 

He arose and went 

To his daughter. 

He declared before 

All the people there, 
“This is my child, 

The princess Florentina.”’ 
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Ang panaghdy niya,i, ito 
6 Florentinang andec co, 
patauad yaring am& mo 
sa naguing sala sa iyo. 

Ipagparito co muna 
sa dalauang mag-asaua, 
aua nang Virgen Maria 
pinagsaulan nang hininga. 

Ang tua,i, sabihin pa 
nang capisanang lahat na, 
sampé nang nacaquiquita 
nanguilalas sa canila. 

It6 muna,i, aquing lisan 
na manga pananambitan, 
sampé nang tuang quinamtan 
at canilang pagca-buhay. 

Napahinté ang abala 
pagcacasal sa canila, 
si D. Enrico,i, nagbadyé 
sa hari sa Antioquia. 

Sinabi,t, ipinagsaysay 
sa haring Fernandong mahal, 
daan nang pagca-hiualay 
sa asauang sinta,t, bihay 

Ang tua,i, sabihin pa 
nang hari,t, consejos niya, 
at ang daang pagquiquita 
mapalad na mag-asaua. 

Catuaa,i, ualang hangan 
nang guinoong napipisan, 
sa pagquiquitang hinusay 
sa Dios na calooban. 

Ualang hangang catuaan 
nang booug sang caharian, 
para-parang nangag-alay 
nang pagcaing bagay-bagay. 

Nang it6 ay matapos na 
nangagpaalaman sila, 
ang magbienan ay nagsama 
nu-ui sa cani-canila. 





Ng dumating sa Navarra 
ang dalauang mag-asaua, 
tua ay ualang capara 
boong reinong sacop niya. 

Nagfiestang nuli nama, 
novenas na bagay-bagay, 
nag-uli pang isang siyam 
Sa pagquiquitang hinusay 

Sac& ang sinunod dito 
ng haring si D. Enrico, 
ang corona niyat, cetro 
isinalin cay Pascasio. 

1t6 ang ganti at bigay 
sa iyong mabuting asal, 
at ang isa pang dahilan 
asaua ¢o,i, di namatay. 

Caya nuli pang nagfiesta 
caharian nang Navarra, 
dahil sa pagcocorona 
ni D. Pascasiong masigla. 

Siyam na arao ang gulé 
tanang grandes at guinoé, 
tuing gabi,i, luminario 
doén sa loob n@ reino. 

Ang haring si D. Enrico 
ang reina,t, si Federico, 
naisipan nilang tatléd 
pa sa Alemaniang reino. 

Ang imperiong Alemania 
napgatua,t, nangagsaya, 
ang manga tauong lahat na 
nang doo,i, dumating sila. 

Ang emperador Alfonso 
catuaa,i, mago,t, mago, 
sa pagquiquitang ganité 
sa reinat, cay Federico. 

Ang uica niya,i, ganité 
sa boo niyang consejo, 
yayang ngayo,i, naparito 
ang manga anac co,t, apd. 





Princess Florentina. 


This was his lament: 

“© Florentina! my child, 

Forgive your father 

For the wrongs he has done you.” 


As for the husband and wife 
(Florentina and Don Enrico), 

By the favor of the Virgin Mary 
They recovered their breath. 


Indescribable was the happiness 
Of all who were there; 

All who had witnessed the scene 
Were astonished by the couple. 


Now I will turn aside 

From therelationof mystory, [enjoyed, 
And also (will pass over) the pleasure they 
And their life thereafter. 


The marriage ceremony 
Was at once stopped. 
Don Enrico went to see 
The King of Antioch. 


He related to the 

Noble King Don Fernando 
How he had been separated 
From his beloved wife. 


Great was the joy 

Of the king and his councillors 

At the way in which [again. 
This fortunate couple had been united 


There were no bounds 

To the happiness of these gentlemen; 
The reunion of husband and wife 
Was by the favor of God. 


Very, very glad 

Was the entire kingdom: 

All the people made presents 
Of food in great variety. 


After the feast was over, 

They took leave of each other: 
Son-in-law and father-in-law both 
Returned to their own kingdoms. 





When the husband and wife 
Arrived in Navarre, 

Their faithful subjects 
Were greatly delighted. 


They had another celebration, 
And novenas of various kinds; 
And then another nine-day prayer 
In honor of the happy reunion. 


After this was completed, 

King Don Enrico 

Bestowed the crown and sceptre 
On Don Pascasio. 


“This is the reward 

For your good judgment, 
Which was the chief means 
Of saving the life of my wife.” 


Accordingly another feast 

Was held in the kingdom of Navarre 
On the occasion of the coronation 
Of the diligent Don Pascasio. 


For nine days there was revelry 
Among the grandees of the kingdom; 
Every night there was illumination 
Throughout the realm. 


The King Don Enrico, 

The queen, and Federico 
Determined, all three of them, 
To go to Germany. 


When they arrived there, 
All the people 

In the German Empire 
Made merry and celebrated. 


The Emperor Alfonso’s 
Delight was boundless 
At seeing together 

The queen and Federico. 


He spoke thus 

Before all his councillors: 

“Since my children and grandson 
Have come here, 
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Ang aquing talaga ngayon 
yamang tayo,i, natitipon, 
sa apd co,i, ipuputong 
cetrong pagca-emperador. 

Pagea,t, aco,i, matanda oa 
ibig co nang magpahingé, 
caya cayo,i, manalima 
at umayong para-para. 

Sagét ng lahat ay ité 
ualang susuay sa iy6é, 
sapagea,t, si Federico 
tunay mo rin pong apd 

Siya ang dapat magmana 
imperio ng Alemania, 
sapagca,t, malapit siya 
sa iyong cetro,t, corona 

Ipinutong na sa ulo 
ang corona sampoéng cetro, 
sa principe Federico 
anac ng haring Enrico. 





Ito,i, siyang naguing hangs 
ng bahay ni Fiorentina, 
andc ng bunying monarca 
sa imperiong Alemania. 

Caya sino mang dalaga 
cay Florentina,i, pumara, 
sa pagtatangdél ng honra 
mabuti ang naguing hanga. 

At huag ninyéng tularan 
ang reinang naguing bienan, 
pag lililo sa manugang 
namatéy sa cahirapan. 

Pag masam& ang pananim 
masam& ang aanihin, 
cun mabuti ay gayén din 
aanihin ay magaling. 

Ito,i, siyang catapusan 
corridong aquing tinuran, 
cun sacali at may culang 
pundn ng naca-aalém. 


Ang pinagparunan co 
ang uica ni San Cirilo, 
ang culang ay magpahusté 
ya6,i, siyang lalong docto. 


J. M. 
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“T have decided, 

Now that we are all together, 
To bestow on my grandson 
The imperial sceptre. 


“Since I am old, 

I desire to rest: 

Therefore give your consent 
And agree to it, all of you.” 


They all answered thus: 
“No one will disobey you, 
Because Federico 

Is your true grandson. 
“He should inherit 

The empire of Germany, 
Because he is next in line 
For your crown and sceptre.”’ 
On the head of Federico, 
Son of King Enrico, 

The crown was placed, 


And he was given the sceptre. 
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This is the end 

Of the life of Florentina, 

The daughter of the famous king 
Of the German Empire. 


Any maiden whatsoever 

Who will follow Florentina’s example 
In preserving her honor 

Will come to a good end. 


Do not imitate 

The queen, the grandmother-in-law, 
Who, because of her treachery, 
Died in suffering. 


If the plant is bad, 

The fruit will be bad; 
But if the plant is good, 
The fruit will be good. 


This, then, is the conclusion 

Of the corrido I have related; 

If there has been any omission, 

Let it be supplied by those who see it. 


I take as my authority 

The words of San Cirilo: 

That if there is any gap, 

It should be filled by the wise. 


J. M. 


End. 
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AVOIDANCE IN MELANESIA. 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


CONCERNING those enigmatical practices commonly described under 
the rubric of avoidance, Dr. Rivers is our most recent contributor. 
In his “‘History of Melanesian Society’”’ he gives us new facts and 
new interpretations. 

Brother-sister avoidance Rivers notes in Guadalcanar and in 
Lepers’ Island. In Guadalcanar, brother and sister ' may not say each 
other’s name; and if one is in a house, the other may not enter. If 
a man wishes to give anything to his sister, he must put it down and 
go away, and the sister will come to takeit.? Of the practice on Lepers’ 
Island, Rivers differs in his account from Codrington. According to 
Codrington, it is the boy who leaves home to go to live in the club- 
house.* According to Rivers, it is the girl who leaves home. She 
goes to live with her mother’s brother. After this separation, if sister 
and brother meet on a path, the girl will get out of the way, and both 
will look down to avoid seeing each other. Never do they mention 
each other’s name or speak of each other. After the girl is a mother, 
if her brother calls to see her son, she will leave her house before her 
brother enters. The avoidance continues after death, the survivor not 
entering the house where the corpse lies, but mourning outside. In 
Lepers’ Island there is also a trace of avoidance between brother and 
brother. ‘‘If a man is one of a crowd, all of whom are laughing, and 
the brother of the man comes on the scene, the man at once leaves off 
laughing and becomes quiet.”"* To the avoidance between mother 
and son on this island as described by Codrington, Rivers does not 
refer. In the Banks Islands there is no definite rule of avoidance 
between brother and sister, but they do not chaff each other.’ In 
Guadalcanar a father’s sister may not be touched or named by her 
nephews and nieces. There is name avoidance of this relative in the 

1 Terms of relationship I use throughout in the individualist or so-called ‘‘ descriptive” 
sense, not in the classificatory. Although the classificatory system prevails in Melanesia, 
both the authorities I cite—both Rivers and Codrington—appear, in their discussions of 
avoidance, to be using the individualist terms (compare, however, The History of Melane- 
sian Society, vol. i, p. 41, Cambridge, 1914). It is regrettable that in this connection 
they are not more explicit. 

2 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, p. 255. 

3 The Melanesians, p. 232 (Oxford, 1891). 

4 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, p. 213. 

§ Ibid., vol. i, p. 36. Hence Rivers suggests, unwarrantably I think, that a greater 
degree of avoidance may have once existed between them. 
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Banks Islands and in Pentecost, and of the mother’s brother in Guadal- 
canar. 

Between relatives by marriage there is avoidance in Reef Islands 
(between a man and his wife’s brother), in Santa Cruz (between a man 
and his mother’s brother’s wife, between a woman and the elder 
brother of her husband and the husband of her younger sister), in 
Tikopia (between a man and his wife’s brother or sister and his parents- 
in-law, between parents-in-law and son or daughter-in-law '), in Torres 
Islands (between a man and his parents-in-law, name avoidance with 
all his wife’s relatives), in Banks Islands (between a man and his 
parents-in-law,” his brother’s wife and his sister’s husband,? and name 
avoidance between a woman and her father-in-law), in Pentecost 
(between a man and his wife’s sister). There is name and touch avoid- 
ance of wife’s mother and husband’s father in Ysabel, and name avoid- 
ance of brother’s wife in Guadalcanar. 

In his theoretical discussion of these facts, Rivers holds in part to 
the incest hypothesis, and in part to an hypothesis of group hostility, 
— a twofold interpretation that I for one find hard to follow. Between 
avoidance practices and the potentiality of sexual relations there is, 
he says, the clearest evidence of association; but, bearing in mind that 
avoidance occurs between members of the same sex, ‘‘customs of 
avoidance between various relatives in general probably had an origin 
depending on some fundamental feature of social structure in which 
both sexes were involved.’’* This ‘fundamental feature,” he suggests, 
— in the case of the Banks Islands, at any rate, — is the condition of 
hostility between the exogamous moieties. But he probes still deeper. 
“If this suggestion holds good, it would not follow that the avoidance 
has been the consequence of this hostility; it is possible that both are 
consequences of some more deeply-seated condition.” This condition, 
he holds, is the incoming of another race, and marriage between the 
immigrant men and the indigenous women.§ 

By this method of stratification, refractory facts are conveniently 
handled. Facts that withstand explanation by the incest theory are 
explained by the group-hostility theory, and vice versd. Take, for 
example, the avoidance of the wife’s parents in Torres Islands or 
Banks Islands. The avoidance of the mother-in-law points to the 

1 If people are joking, and the son or daughter-in-law of one present comes, some one 
will say, “‘Do not laugh; the tautau pariki is here’ (The History of Melanesian Society, 
vol. i, p. 344). 

? As to his father-in-law, he will not pass him sitting down, according to Rivers; he will 
not step over his legs, according to Codrington. Stepping over a person’s legs, at any 
rate, is in island etiquette a liberty, adds Codrington (The Melanesians, p. 43). 

* With this brother-in-law he will not sleep, observes Codrington (Ibid., p. 43). 

* Mel. Soc., vol. ii, pp. 333, 334. 

5 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 135. 
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fact, according to Rivers, that sexual intimacy with her was once 
allowed, whereas the avoidance of the father-in-law points to the 
ancient hostility between the island moieties. 

Incidentally, let me ask, since these exogamous moieties are in the 
Banks Islands matrilineal, how is it that a man and his father-in-law 
belong, as Rivers implies, to different moieties? If they belong to the 
same moiety, does not the group-hostility theory of their avoidance 
practices fall to the ground?? Unless Rivers has made a slip here 
that it were a bit presumptuous to suspect him of, he must have in 
mind, not the mere dual organization of the Banks Islanders, but the 
more or less hostile groups whose formation he hypothecates upon the 
arrival of those immigrants who play so large a part in his interpre- 
tation of Melanesian society at large. But here another difficulty 
besets his avoidance theory. It is obvious that a custom like avoid- 
ance cannot be set up by conditions in one generation only, to quote 
Rivers himself;* and yet this immigrant theory of avoidance would 
necessitate that one-generation origin — unless exogamy was based on 
patrilineal descent; and it is not, it is matrilineal. It is matrilineal 
now, and, I infer, Rivers thinks it always has been matrilineal. 
Matrilineal exogamy and avoidance developing through several gen- 
erations of hostile sons-in-law seem to me two utterly incompatible 
facts — unless the stream of immigrant men was unbroken from 
generation to generation,’ and the descendants of immigrants kept to 
the immigrant attitude of hostility, whatever the descent of the 
parent-in-law, — suppositions hardly tenable. 

Another difficulty in the way of the group-hostility theory, of the 
theory in its immigration version, Rivers himself recognizes; i.e., the 
fact that the woman avoids her husband’s relatives, as well as he hers, 
To overcome this difficulty, Rivers suggests that, since avoidance by 
the daughter-in-law is less strict than that by the son-in-law, it may 
be due to a mere process of generalization. The theory of avoidance 
by the daughter-in-law stands or falls, then, with the theory of avoid- 
ance by the son-in-law. 

1 In Torres Islands, Rivers finds corroborative evidence; in Banks Islands he does not. 
Nevertheless he holds to the incest hypothesis for Banks Islands. Why, may I ask, does 
Rivers not apply his group-hostility theory to the Banks mother-in-law? She is avoided 
more drastically than the father-in-law, and she belongs to the moiety other than her 
son-in-law’s. 

2 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 169. Likewise the conclusion drawn 
from it? — the conclusion that hostility between the moieties was once more widespread 
(a conclusion which is at best a bit of the circular fallacy Rivers himself warns against). 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 335. 

4 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 354. 

5 Rivers thinks the immigration extended over long periods, but he does not argue for 


unbroken continuity. 
® Mel. Soc., vol. ii, p. 334. 
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As for the contradiction between avoidance as the outcome of hos- 
tility and that function of mutual helpfulness which is characteristic 
of the Melanesian relationship through marriage, Rivers states it, but 
fails to support his analysis of it, remarking merely that the coexistence 
of hostility and helpfulness is just what you might expect in connection 
withimmigrants. Perhapsit is, and yet not quite for the psychological 
reasons Rivers implies. We are apt to like those we help or those who 
help us. Is the Melanesian so very:different? But like or dislike 
would play little part, I think, in any relation through marriage between 
indigene and immigrant. The feeling would be rather anxiety in each 
about the recognition by the other of his status. Avoidance, then, in 
the case of immigrant sons-in-law or of non-immigrant, is a way of 
asserting status. More later of this view. 

How fares the incest theory among these Melanesian facts? The 
use of the personal instead of the kinship name between the sexes 
indicates, Rivers believes (and on good evidence), sexual intimacy; 
and so where there is name avoidance between kindred he infers a 
potentiality of sex relations. In the Torres Islands inference is un- 
necessary. There, if a man has had sexual intercourse with his wife’s 
sister or mother, he must to the day of his death address her and speak 
toher by her personal name.' Ordinarily in these islands, however, it is 
not only the women relatives of his wife whose names a man may not 
use; but the male relatives too, the names of all her relatives, are taboo. 
Evidently, although name avoidance has some connection with sexual 
intercourse, it has some other significance as well. 

May it not have the same significance as it has among us? The use 
of a personal name is an assault, so to speak, upon the status relation- 
ship. Among us, if a man calls a woman by her own name, it does not 
mean that he has been sexually intimate with her; but it is somewhat 
of a recognition of her personality apart from her status, and it is a 
step towards a personal relationship. And so, wishing to be formal, 
as we say, John Smith refers to his wife as “‘my wife” or “‘ Mrs. Smith.” 
Jane Smith, in her turn, may even address John as “Mr. Smith.” 
Her daughter she will introduce as Miss Smith; and when the young 
man who has been introduced begins to call the girl by her “first 
name,” making no reference to her status either as the daughter of 
Smith or as one of the unmarried, he thinks he knows her quite well. 
And he does; he knows her better in one way, in fact, than she will ever 
know her own parents or her grandparents, — senior relatives whom 
she never calls by their personal names. Personal names are disre- 
spectful of or indifferent to status relationship: hence personal names 
are avoided whenever the status relationship is intact or for the time 
being paramount. 

1 The History, of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 132. 
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If this view of the meaning of name avoidance between kindred! js 
acceptable, it is obvious that the custom does not justify in itself the 
inference of the potentiality of a sexual intimacy; although it may 
justify the minor inference that, when the personal name is used con- 
trary to custom, sexual intimacy has occurred. The use of the per- 
sonal name between relatives of opposite sex may indicate that the 
kinship status has been encroached upon by sexual intimacy. A 
sexual approach, like the use of a personal name, breaks down or 
precludes a status relationship.? It is therefore natural enough for 
the ignorer or violater of kinship status to make use of the personal 
name.’ Let us not forget, however, that the use of the personal name 
may also mean that no status relationship has ever been established.‘ 

Name avoidance is, then, a recognition of kinship status, of the status 
of kinsmen as well as of kinswomen, and among both particularly of 
the seniors. Details of avoidance practice bearing upon seniority, 
Rivers disregards; and yet in several instances they raise a question. 
In Santa Cruz a woman does not speak to her husband’s elder brother, 
His younger brother, if she is widowed, she may marry. Similarly a 
man may speak freely to the younger sister of his wife; the elder sister 
he may neither see nor address.5 In the Banks Islands the rules of 
avoiding a wife’s parents apply also to a junior generation, to a 
brother’s wife and a sister’s husband, but they apply less strictly. 
Whereas a man may not speak to his wife’s mother, and, if he has to 
pass, must not go near her, to his wife’s sisters he may speak, if he 
speak respectfully and avoid certain expressions he would use to his 
wife.? From these instances and from instances outside of Melanesia 
—for I confess I cannot free my mind from comparative facts as 
completely as Rivers—I infer that avoidance is a prerogative of 
seniority, — one of those many observances of respect exacted in 

1 It seems hardly necessary to point out that the orthodox view of the relation between 
name and personality supports this theory, or that name avoidance occurs between those 
of different ranks or spheres. When a new status is created, too, name avoidance may be 
in order. For example, in the Masai covenant of brotherhood, after each has given the 
other the ceremonial red bead, the covenanters call each other patureshi (“the giver and 
receiver of a bead’’) instead of by their proper names (A. C. Hollis, The Masai, p. 323, 
Oxford, 1905). Herein lies the explanation, too, of taboos on naming the dead, — a type 
of name aovidance, we may note, very common in Melanesia. 

2 Unless the sexual approach is destined to become itself a status relationship. 

3 Or of sexual intimacy. The Navaho and the Wahehe marry or lie with a mother-in- 
law in order apparently to preclude the mother-in-law taboo (J. G. Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy, vol. iii, p. 247, London, 1910). 

4 Calling the wife's sister by name suggests to Rivers sexual communism, whereas to 
Codrington it suggests merely a lack of familial status — ‘‘she is nothing to him” (The 
Melanesians, p. 44). 

5’ The History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, pp. 222-223. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 169. 

7 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 133. 
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primitive society by seniors from their juniors. Why the seniors ac- 
count it a prerogative or due, I shall try to explain later. 

Just as Rivers appears to me to shirk this question of seniority, so, 
I take it, he shirks the general question of sex relations when he dis- 
cusses avoidance on his incest hypothesis. ‘Customs of avoidance 
cannot be wholly explained on these lines,” he writes, meaning as 
indicating potential sex relations; ‘but whenever they are practised 
between those of opposite sex, the possibility of sex relations between 
those who avoid one another is implied, though in many cases this is 
only one of a number of implications.” ! One of a number of implica- 
tions: that is just the point. Where among them doesit stand? That 
it is an implication, one readily admits, for such always exists in early 
society whenever any relation between a man and a woman is to the 
fore. Still it is not in any such general sense that Rivers is speaking or 
— unfortunately, it seems to me — thinking. 

Sexual intimacy breaks down the kinship status; but unformalized 
it also tends to break down the sex status, the status of each sex, 
ignoring that separation of men and women so characteristic of early 
society. Respect for this general sex segregation influences the prac- 
tices of family avoidance. It is a pity that the ethnographers who tell 
us about brother-sister avoidance do not also tell us to what degree 
a youth associates with girls other than his sister. The avoidance of 
his sister may be part of the avoidance of girls at large; and the eth- 
nographer may accentuate the sister avoidance, because in his own 
culture he has seen the kinship association overcome the sex shyness. 
Partly overcome it, I should say, not wholly; there have been boys 
among us who would not play with their sisters because they did not 
want to have anything to do with girls. 

But I would not suggest, however, that in primitive culture the 
accentuation of sister avoidance is wholly in the mind of the observer. 
As there are parents among us who are troubled if Harry or Jack plays 
too much with girls, is entirely too much with his mother or sisters, 
and send him away to boarding-school to get over the habit, so among 
savages the seniors no doubt insist upon rules of conduct that will 
check the familiarities of family life and break up childish habits of 
association. By separating the boy from his sister they make a man 
of him. There is no apprehension of incest here: it is merely that the 
women relatives are to form no exception in applying the general rule 
of manly conduct, avoiding women. 

There is here, if you like, a certain measure of purposefulness in the 
brother-sister taboos, the pressure of seniors upon their juniors; but it 
is, after all, a far more instinctive than deliberative kind of pressure, 
and its implications are far less legalistic than those of anti-incest 
theorizers. 

1 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 154. 
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In discussing the brother-sister avoidance of old-time Fiji, Rivers, 
let me note incidentally, surpasses most legalists. Fijian avoidance was 
a remedy, he argues, against the laxity induced by the arrival in the 
island of outsiders, and the consequent general lowering of moral 
standards. It was a reform measure against a late tendency to incest, 
From this point Rivers generalizes as follows: “‘So far as sexual 
relations are concerned, customs of avoidance seem to be due to a 
social effort to limit, and later to abolish, practices which were at one 
time habitual.” ! A highly legalistic theory indeed! 

In so far, therefore, as Rivers is psychological, he is rationalistic; 
but he seldom strays into psychology. For explanation in general, 
he looks to social structure; in the case of avoidance, to sexual com- 
munism, exogamous moieties, and conditions due to immigration. A 
given relationship he would explain by a prior relationship; an existent 
status, by a pre-existent status. That this is an effective ethnological 
method, there is no gainsaying; but at times it has limitations, and 
some of its most striking limitations Rivers demonstrates in his 
analysis of avoidance. 

Avoidance can be explained, I think, only through the psychology 
of sex, of age-class, and of attitude towards new-comers. To sex and 
seniority I have referred; a word about attitude towards new-comers. 
The new-comers I have in mind are the new-comers into the family 
rather than into the group at large, — not the immigrants Rivers 
refers to, but the new members of the family to whom Tylor refers 
in his well-known discussion of avoidance. The son-in-law or the 
daughter-in-law is “cut,’’ according to Tylor,” we recall, because merely 
as strangers in the family they arouse suspicion and irritation. They 
are, I should say, embarrassing or disconcerting; and so the family, in 
self-protection, — notably its senior members, — makes rules for their 
conduct, particularly rules against seeing too much of them or seeing 
them at awkward moments. This familial attitude in favor of an 
impersonal relationship is, however, much less deliberative or even 
purposeful than the term ‘“‘cutting’’ implies, or than Tylor, perhaps, 
wished it to imply. It is indeed only necessary to glance at the 
particulars of avoidance to appreciate the instinctive character of 
the ‘‘rules,”” — to turn your back on a man, to go around him, not to 
go into a house where he is, not to look him in the eye, can behavior 
be more instinctive? 

A sense of embarrassment is not a sense of hostility; and Tylor 
erred, I think, in not distinguishing the two feelings. When he forsook 
the psychological explanation for the social-structure explanation, he 
erred again. In making avoidance dependent upon residence, he 

1 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 154. 

2 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xviii (1888-89), pp. 247-248. 
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developed his theory along a line not substantiated! by the facts. The 
family may be embarrassed by the new-comer, whether he or she lives 
with them or not. The situation becomes more strained, of course, 
given a common residence,’ and the avoidance necessarily more 
marked—just as Tylor found it in his numerical survey. The psy- 
chological part of Tylor’s theory still holds, even when the social- 
structure part of it falls to the ground. 

But there is more to the avoidance of relatives by marriage than a 
means of holding a new-comer at arm’s length, of shirking a personal 
adjustment: it is a means of showing him his place, and making him 
recognize the family status. It is the old story that familiarity breeds 
contempt. There we have the real key to the relation between avoid- 
ance and explicit familial rights and duties. The former is a guaranty 
of the latter. Formality insures the fulfilling of obligations. In 
Melanesia, at any rate, a marked avoidance and a well-defined status 
appear to go together.’ From this point of view is to be considered 
not only avoidance between relatives by marriage, but avoidance or 
quasi-avoidance between brother and brother or between father and 
son. Eating together or joking were too familiar, too “ personal,”’ too 
disregardful of the status relationship.’ Avoidance, as natives them- 
selves say, is a matter of respect, an upkeeping of family dignity. 

Certain variations or modifications of avoidance, as well as avoidance 
in its crasser forms, may readily be understood from this point of view, 
— prescriptions, for example, upon conversation, when conversation 
is allowed at all. In Tikopia, brethren-in-law may be conversed with 
at a distance. The conversational distance between a Torres Islander 





1 As Frazer in part points out (Totemism and Exogamy, vol. i, p. 503). 

2 Or given immigrants for sons-in-law. 

3’ Compare the coincidence of the obligation upon the Blackfellow to supply his parents- 
in-law with food, and his avoidance of them. Frazer’s inference from these practices, that 
the Blackfellow may have once lived with his wife’s parents, appears dubious, and, in 
support of the essential part of Tylor’s avoidance theory, uncalled for (Totemism and 
Exogamy, vol. i, pp. 504-505). 

‘ In Banks Islands, father and son do not eat together, because, Rivers suggests, they 
belong to different moieties, — hostile moieties. A Reef Islander does not chaff (bakada) 
his own brother (Mel. Soc., vol. i, p. 230), nor, as we have noted, does a Lepers’ Islander 
laugh in the presence of his brother, because, according to Rivers (Jbid., vol. ii, pp. 154-1 55), 
brothers once had their wives in common, and, he adds (unnecessarily, I think), the tran- 
sition from that community caused constraint. Neither inference is incompatible with my 
theory; but, according to my theory, neither inference is called for. Nor let us forget 
that formal constraint between father and son and between brothers is not an uncommon 
attitude where there are no hostile moieties and not a trace of sexual communism. 

5 Between the sexes as well asin thefamily. Inthe Reef Islands, for example, a woman 
is never chaffed. Were a man and woman heard to joke each other, they would be sus- 
pected of sexual intimacy (Jbid., vol. i, p. 230). In the Banks Islands, in Mota, if a 
woman carried the poroporo custom too far, it was said, she would have to be taken as wife 
by her sister’s husband (Jbid., vol. i, p. 45). 
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and his mother-in-law is five or six yards; a Banks Islander may talk 
to his father-in-law, but he will not poroporo (chaff) him or address 
him or his wife’s sisters familiarly; the Torres Islander who addresses 
any of his wife’s women relatives familiarly raises a suspicion of sexual 
intimacy; restrictions upon chaffing between Banks brother and 
sister we have already noted. Nor does a Banks Islander chaff his 
father’s sister. In this connection we may cite the manners of Lepers’ 
Island mother and mother-in-law as described by Codrington. If a 
woman talks to her son, she sits at a little distance and turns away. 
She speaks to him in the plural, in a distant manner. ‘‘Come ye!” 
she calls. To her son-in-law she refers to herself in the plural. “They 
want Tanga to go to them,” she says, meaning, ‘‘I want Tanga to come 
to me.”’' Let us compare this observance with the use of the plural 
by a Fijian brother. As ‘‘those women” he addresses his sister. In 
Fiji too, we may note, a man and his mother’s brother always speak to 
each other in a slow and gentle manner,? — a mode of address helpful 
no doubt in maintaining their important relationship, the notorious 
relationship of vasu. These variations in conversational manners 
Rivers not only does not undertake to account for, he offers no 
explanation of the taboo from which they vary, — the taboo in general 
on conversation.’ 

Nor does Rivers account for the taboo on personal names. Name 
avoidance in general I have already discussed on my own hypothesis. 
A word about teknonymy. So widespread is this custom, that, to 
undertake to account for it as the outcome of immigration, seems to 
me a little absurd;‘ and even Rivers undertakes it half-heartedly. It 
may well be, he thinks, a custom known to the immigrants prior to 
their arrival. Accepting the immigration hypothesis, to call a man 
the father of his child might well be a recognition of his paternity, — 
a recognition of the status he as a new-comer is particularly anxious 
about. But why, then, is a woman also called the mother of her child? 
Because teknonymy is not only a part of the system of avoiding per- 
sonal names; it is not only a ready device of that system; of itself it em- 
phasizes the status relationship. Emphasis on the parental relationship 
is a kind of buffer against any personal reference, against any discon- 
certing * reference. 

1 The Melanesians, pp. 45, 232. In Mota, in general, respect is shown by using a dual 
pronoun in addressing or speaking of a single person. 

2 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, pp. 291, 293. 

3 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 335. 

4 A stricture applicable also, of course, to avoidance practices in general. 

5 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 336. 

¢ The explanation of both name avoidance and person avoidance given by the natives 
themselves should not be overlooked. Avoidance is due, they say, ‘‘to a feeling of shyness 
and respect,”’ to an “inward trembling” which prevents their mentioning their own names 
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Nowadays when a Banks woman wants to be disconcerting or 
personal (i.e., disrespectful to her husband), what does she do but up 
and flout him by calling him by name. ‘I was told,” writes Rivers, 
“that there are no less than three women in the district of Veverau 

. alone who address their husbands by name, thus showing that 
they do not respect them;’’! — showing too, one might add, that the 
status relationship has begun to break down. Whenever that happens, 
avoidance taboos, I surmise, are neglected. Let me cite another 
striking illustration of the process in the Banks Islands. ‘“‘It is a sign 
of the times that children now sometimes call their father’s sister by 
name in order to annoy her, and I was told of a case where a woman was 
made to cry by her nephews and nieces treating her in this uncere- 
monious fashion.”’? 

Is it rash to suggest that, as in the breaking-down of status, so in 
its building-up, avoidance may have played a special part and been a 
peculiarly effective instrument? The avoidance or pseudo-avoidance 
of the father or father’s sister in the Banks Islands may point to a 
comparatively late assertion of paternity—quite in accordance with 
Rivers’s hypothesis.® 

Our theory of avoidance as a means of establishing status — an 
unconscious means, mind you, rather than a conscious means — our 
theory should not overlook the ictus of the avoidance, so to speak, 
where the burden of responsibility falls. In general we may say that 
he who is the more anxious about the recognition of his status is the 
one who exacts the avoidance. Its negative forms he may practise 
himself; but its more positive forms he exacts of the other. In general, 
then, we expect seniors to exact a positive kind of avoidance from 
juniors, and men from women. When women are the seniors, the 
practices may be mixed. As for new-comers, the more positive forms 
would be expected of them too; but here, again, sex might be a com- 
plicating factor, likewise age, likewise special intergroup conditions. 

Do the Melanesian facts warrant these assumptions? For the most 
part, as far as they go,‘ they do appear to — with a few cases somewhat 
questionable. In the Torres Islands, a man only crouches when he 


also (Codrington, pp. 44-45). A Torres Islander would be ‘‘too shy,” Rivers was told, 
to take a load directly from the shoulders of his father-in-law (The History of Melanesian 
Society, vol. i, p. 182). 

1 Ibid., vol. i, p. 41. 

2 Ibid., vol. i, p. 39. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 163-165. 

‘ The degree of reciprocity in avoidance is hard to estimate from the usual form of 
statement. The ethnographer observes or states in a most one-sided way, describing only 
what is incumbent upon one of the two parties to the practice. His phrasing about the 
practice as a right or as a duty is also misleading. Even Rivers is not altogether free from 
these failures in observation or statement, probably because he so little appreciates the 
value of the psychological interpretation of avoidance. 
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passes his mother-in-law; whereas the mother-in-law, even at a greater 
distance, goes down on her hands and knees. Again, and this fact js 
less explicable, in Pentecost, where avoidance between brothers-in-law 
is not reciprocal, it is the sister’s husband who is taboo; there are 
prescriptions against going behind him or taking anything from over 
his head.! 

For the psychological theory of avoidance—in Melanesia and 
elsewhere — do I claim too much in submitting that it explains why 
seniority figures so often in the practice, why it is practised between 
those of the same sex, why it is accompanied by definite familial rights 
and duties, why it may be modified in set ways, why it lapses with the 
neglect of family feeling or ties, why it is not fully reciprocal, — all 
queries which the incest theory and the group-hostility theory alike 
fail to meet or to meet fully? 

New York. 

1 The History of Melanesian Society, vol. ii, p. 335. The taboo about the head is 
Polynesian, Rivers argues, inferring from this case that it was the immigrant Polynesian 
brother-in-law who objected to too close intercourse with his wife’s brother. From my 
point of view, it was the immigrant brother-in-law who was more concerned about his 
status than the brother of the indigenous wife was concerned about his, —a highly 
speculative hypothesis, indeed, but is it any more speculative than that of Rivers? As 
it taking anything from above the head of another, let us note that this is a disrespectful 
act on the part of any junior, according to Codrington (The Melanesians, p. 43). In 
Lepers’ Island the act were especially disrespectful to a brother (Ibid., p. 45). In the 
Banks Islands the act is taboo toa woman in connection with her parents-in-law (The 
History of Melanesian Society, vol. i, p. 42). Is it not difficult to think of the act with 
Rivers as due to apprehensiveness of attack? 
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THE CHERRY-TREE CAROL. 


BY JOSEPHINE McGILL. 


AMONG recent additions to the list of American versions of British 
ballads is ““The Cherry-Tree” (Child,’ No. 54). This quaint and 
beautiful carol was found by the present writer in the mountain 
region of Kentucky near Hindman, Knott County. 

The text is based on an apochryphal story in the Pseudo-Matthew 
Gospel, xx. The earliest English version is to be found in the 
fifteenth-century mysteries, where, as in all English versions, the 
cherry-tree figures. In some Continental versions the date-tree, which 
has the authority of the Apochrypha, is preserved (see Child). } 


1. When Joseph was an old man, 
An old man was he, 
He married Virgin Mary, 
The Queen of Galilee. 


2. As Joseph and Mary 
Were walking one day: 
“Here are apples, here are cherries 
Enough to behold.” 


3. Then Mary spoke to Joseph 
So meek and so mild: 
“Joseph, gather me some cherries, 
For I am with child.” 


4. Then Joseph flew in anger, 
In anger flew he: 
“Let the father of the baby 
Gather cherries for thee.” 


5. Then Jesus spoke a few words, 
A few words spoke he: 
“Let my mother have some cherries; 
Bow low down, cherry-tree.”’ 


6. The cherry-tree bowed low down, 
Bowed low down to the ground, 
And Mary gathered cherries 
While Joseph stood around. 


7. Then Joseph took Mary 
All on his right knee: 
“O, what have I done? 
Lord have mercy on me!”’ 
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Then Joseph took Mary all, 
All on his left knee: 

“O, tell me, little baby, 
When thy birthday will be.” 


“On the sixth day of January 
My birthday will be, 

When the stars in the elements 
Shall tremble with glee.” 


So far as the present collector knows, this lovely antique carol has 
not hitherto been tabulated among the versions of British ballads 
found in America.! 

Significant in connection with the last stanza is the fact that in 
certain sections of the Kentucky mountains Christmas is still cele. 
brated on January the sixth (Old Christmas). 


LovuISVILLE, Ky. 


1 Professor C. Alphonso Smith reports a version from Miss Ellen Dana Conway, Spott- 
sylvania County, Virginia, sung by an old negro who originally belonged to a family in 
Orange County, Virginia (Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, vol. ii, No. 4, March, 
1916). The first stanza only is printed: 


‘Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he, 
And he married Mary, 
The Queen of Galilee.’’ — Eds. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Fo!k-Lore 
Society was held on Dec. 30, 1915, in the New National Museum in 
Washington, D.C. The Society met in affiliation with Section I of 
the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, the American Anthro- 
pological Association, the International Congress of Americanists, 
the American Historical Association, and the Archzological Institute 
of America. 


A meeting of the Council of the Society took place at noon of the 
preceding day, Dec. 29, 1915, in the New National Museum in Wash- 
ington, President Goddard in the Chair. Present: Messrs. Boas, 
Goddard, Fewkes, Lowie, Peabody, Tozzer, also Messrs. Michelson 
and Kidder. At this meeting the Secretary reported as follows: 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


The membership of the Society, and the libraries subscribing to the 
Journal, present the following statistics: — 


I9Qr4. rors. 

BOONE MAGES. 0.6. ono coc ce ccncesicnce 12 12 
I i065 65 50569.00000 86 besidnl 10 10 
IR 5.6.04 ccuuduas x bekoneees 333 389 
355 4II 

SmeeEnes TMIIGNB soo. 6.6 oc bi cccccscwocns 149 162 


The Secretary announces with great regret the death of Professor 
Frederic Ward Putnam, a past President and the President of the 
Boston Branch from its inception in 1890 till his death 

CHARLES PEABODy, Secretary. 


The Secretary’s Report was accepted as read. Reports of the 
Editor and the Treasurer were then read, and are here given in full. 


EDITOR’S REPORT. 


During the year 1915 four numbers of the Journal were issued. 
The last number of 1915 will be devoted to Hispanic folk-lore, and will 
be issued in co-operation with the Hispanic Society of America. 

The efforts made during the year to organize work on French folk- 
lore in America have been successful, and, thanks to the co-operation 
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of Mr. C. M. Barbeau, beginning with the year 1916, the Journal will 
contain material on this subject. Through the efforts of Mr. Barbeay 
it has also been possible to increase the membership of the Society in 
Canada, based on the assumption that particular attention will be 
paid to the subject in question. 

The preparation of the index volume, which is in the hands of 
Miss M. L. Taylor, has proceeded during the past year. Owing to 
the European war, the printing of the volume will have to be somewhat 
delayed, and for this reason it seemed desirable to extend the index 
over the first twenty-five years. The material for the additional 
five volumes has been extracted and co-ordinated with the preceding 
material. 

Since the Journal has been so developed that North American 
Indian, English, French, and Spanish folk-lore in America are all 
well represented, it seems desirable to take steps to develop the field 
of Negro folk-lore, which heretofore has received only slight attention, 
and it will be the endeavor of the Editor to devise means of accomplish- 
ing this object. 

FRANZ Boas, Editor. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, I9QI5. 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance from 1914 
Membership: Boston Branch 
Cambridge Branch 

Canada Branch 


(1006.45) 


Sale of Memoirs and Journals 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., melting plates 
Charles Peabody, contribution to Index 
Hispanic Society 
Interest 

Total receipts 


EXPENSES. 


The New Era Company, for manufacturing Journals (4) 
Rebates to Branches 


Typewriting and clerical work for Mr. Remick 
Collections 
Miss Taylor, for work on Index 

Amount carried forward 
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Amount brought forward $1,361.62 
Printing 3-00 
Total expenses $1,364.62 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1916 $1,486.24 
$2,850.86 


Audited Feb. 5, 1916. 
A. V. KIDDER. 
ALFRED M. Tozzer, Treasurer. 


Professor Dixon and Dr. Kidder were appointed Auditors. 

The Editor was given authority to issue during the ensuing year 
six numbers of the Journal and a Memoir, subject to the consent of 
the President and the Secretary consulting. 

The President was authorized to appoint Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons 
upon the Editorial Board to assist in the publication of material on 
Negro folk-lore. 

The Treasurer was given authority, with the Secretary’s consent, 
to enter into an arrangement with Messrs. G. E. Stechert & Co., for 
the taking-over of the collection of subscriptions of members on a 
ten per centum basis. 

The Council became a Nominating Committee, and prepared 
nominations for presentation to the Society, after which the Council 
adjourned. 


The nominations prepared by the Council were unanimously elected, 
and were as follows: — 

PRESIDENT, Robert H. Lowie. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, G. L. Kittredge. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, J. Walter Fewkes. 

EpiTor, Franz Boas. 

AssISTANT Epitors, G. L. Kittredge, C. M. Barbeau, A. M. 
Espinosa. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY, Charles Peabody, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

AssISTANT SECRETARY, A. V. Kidder. 

TREASURER, A. M. Tozzer, 7 Bryant Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

CounciILLors, for three years, Phillips Barry, C. M. Barbeau, 
A. M. Espinosa. 

The Editor moved a rising vote of thanks to the Secretary for his 
assistance to himself in securing clerical work. This was given to the 
great appreciation of the Secretary. 

In accordance with the Resolution adopted Dec. 30, 1914, at 
Philadelphia, no special section devoted to the reading of folk-lore 
papers was announced on the programme (see “ Journal of American 
Folk-Lore,”” Jan.—March, 1915, p. 101). 
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The following papers were announced on the official programme of 
the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists. 

C. ALpHonso SiTH, “ Ballads surviving in the United States.”’ 

G. G. Kina, ‘‘Two Notes on Spanish Folk-Lore.” 

James Mooney, “The Sacred Literature of the Cherokee.” 

PuiLuips Barry, “The Oracles of the Saints.” 

Sr. FEDERICO ALFONSO PEzeET, “Notes on the Folk-Lore of the 
Peruvian Indians.” 

Frank G. Speck, ‘Herb Medicine Practices of the Northeastern 
Algonkins.”’ 

CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS. 


KENTUCKY BRANCH. — The Kentucky Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society held an open meeting in Louisville at three o’clock on the afternoon 
of April 21. About seventy-five people were present. The following pro- 
gramme was given: Presidential address, Professor L. L. Dantzler, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington; “Survival of the Traditional Ballad in Ken- 
tucky,” Mrs. Ewing Marshall, Louisville; “‘The Modern Mountain Song,” 
Professor John F. Smith, Berea College; ‘‘Bad-Luck Superstitions in 
Kentucky,’ Professor D. I. Thomas, Centre College, Danville; ‘“‘A Note 
on Folk-Wit,” Professor E. C. Perrow, University of Louisville. At the 
close of the literary programme a business meeting was held. After 
routine business had been taken care of and thirteen new members had been 
received, the following officers were elected: President, Professor E. C. 
Perrow, University of Louisville; Vice- Presidents, Mrs. Ewing Marshall of 
Louisville, and Miss Alice A. Cassity of Mount Sterling; Secretary, Professor 
D. I. Thomas, Centre College, Danville; Treasurer, Professor John F. 
Smith, Berea College. 


VIRGINIA FoLK-LorE SociEty.—The following are the officers of the 
Virginia Folk-Lore Society for the year just begun: President, James M. 
Grainger, Farmville; Vice-President and Archivist, Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, 
University; Vice- Presidents, E. H. Russell (Fredericksburg), Miss Martha 
M. Davis (Harrisonburg), Miss Jane Rutherford (Richmond), Evan R. 
Chesterman (Richmond), Professor W. E. Gilbert (East Radford), Miss 
Juliet Fauntleroy (Lynch Station); Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Walter 
A. Montgomery, Richmond College, Richmond. 





